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Whether you play Bass, Mandolin, or 

Guitar (electric or acoustic), there’s 

an Epiphone to fill your critical re- 

quirements and price range. Even- 
tually, you, too, will insist on an Epiphone — 
why not enjoy now the finest instruments 
that human hands can build. 


When you own an Epiphone, the name itself 
guarantees you outstanding value, plus un- 
excelled quality of materials and work- 
manship. This is the combination that is 
“Something to sing about.” 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE INSTRUMENT OF YOUR CHOICE CAN BE 
OBTAINED BY VISITING YOUR LOCAL EPIPHONE DEALER OR 
WRITING TO DEPARTMENT I. 


The 8-5 Gate 


142 West 14th Street 
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DYNAMIC 
Ray Mo Kinley 


FL 


RAY McKINLEY, Bandleader and Drum- 
mers’ Drummer, PLAYS W.F.L. DRUMS 
BECAUSE THEY’RE THE FINEST MADE! 


Ray is revered by musicians everywhere for his artistry 
and fine drum technique. His great band, featuring 
modern music, is known from coast to coast as the “tops” 
in the entertainment field! 

Like many other drum greats, Ray relies on W.F.L. drums 
to provide the tone, response and class he needs for his 
exacting work. Try W.F.L. “Super Classics” yourself and 
you'll get a new thrill out of drumming. 


W.F.L. DRUMS... 
CHOICE OF THE NATION! 


W.F.L. drums are made under the 
personal supervision of Wm. F. Lud- 
wig—for fifty years a leader in the 
percussion field! 

Every W.F.L. instrument is carefully 
built to the exacting requirements of 
the famous name drummers shown 
here! At Dealers Everywhere! 


Send 10c for a Photo of Your 
Favorite W.F.L. Star, 























ONLY W.F.L’s HAVE 
TRIPLE FLANGE HOOPS! 






















Triple flange hoops MAKE RIM 
SHOTS SURE and SAVE STICKS, 











B DRUM CO. | 


1728 N. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL 
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REMEMBER THE MARCH OF DIMES! 





The man with a Martin has 
this important advantage . . . his 
tone carries. It's a full-bodied, 
third dimensional tone that 
cuts through, even with brasses 
| fi wide open! A full, resonant tone 
;* when throttled down to a 
whisper, too. The secret of this 


is in the acoustical design 
of the instrument itself. 
Also in the uniform 
body temper... no 
hard or soft spots, no 
c thick or thin 
sections to dull tone and 
make registers uneven. See 
for yourself why Martin is 
the favorite of top stars 
like these... 


tie 
MARTIN 


tly! 


ALTO, TENOR AND A NEW BARITONE 


TEX BENEKE 


See your dealer or write — 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
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Free PARTS LIST 
for REPAIRMER 


PARTS IDENTIFIED BY 
NUMBER ON PHOTOS 


Here’s your complete reference 
manual of ALL PARTS for Conn 
cup mouthpiece instruments. 
Now you can order any part 
easily, quickly. Write today on 
your letterhead for your FREE re- 
pair parts catalog. No obligation. 
(Additional copies, $1.00 each.) 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV. 
C. G. CONN LTD. 








Oboe 
English Horn 


Bassoon 


Reed Cases 


Supplies and Tools 
for Reed Makers 


AT YOUR DEALER OR 


RUCKLE REED C0. 


BEACHWOOD PARK 





| WARSAW - - - INDIANA | 

















PIANO iUNING 
LEARN AT HOME! 


COMPLETE COURSE IN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIRING BY 

DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LEADING PIANO 
TECHNICIANS AND TEACHERS 
Same Methods as Taught by Him at 

the School of Pianoforte Technology. 
For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 E. Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 
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Revival scene from Hanya Holm’s “Ozark Suite,” dance-drama to 
the music of Elie Siegmeister’s “Ozark Set.” Miss Holm has 


e from Charles Weidman’s “Rose of Sharon,” dance-drama premiered at New 
assembled an all-star cast for this first Broadway production. 


ork City Center December 21. Score is Lukas Foss’s “The Heart Remembers”; 


the story deals with King Solomon’s love for the Shulamite maiden. 


MUSIC FOR DANCE— DRAMA 


HE FIRST New York season of dance- 
Bison, at the City Center the ten days 
before Christmas, enlisted in the service of 
the leading groups in the modern dance field 
a variety of modern American music, much of 
it new, and a good deal of it played or con- 
ducted by the composers for the occasion. Lukas 
Foss’s “The Heart Remembers” was the setting 
for Charles Weidman’s premiere of a beautiful 
new work, “The Rose of Sharon.” 
Norman Lloyd’s new score for Doris Hum- 
phrey’s premiere of “Invention” proved an ar- 
resting piece of music, which gave lift and sup- 


port to the fluid interpretation by Jose Limon; 
while Lloyd’s score for Mr. Limon’s “La Ma- 
linche,” showed the composer’s facility with 
Mexican idioms. 


Freda Miller’s music, conducted by Robert 
Strassburg, for Weidman’s “James Thurber’s 
Fables for Our Time,” proved witty and astrin- 
gent, giving just the right background and ac- 
centing for the cockeyed and blandly ironic 


fables. The last of the four fables, dealing with 
“The courtship of Al and Arthur,” one an idle, 
the other an industrious beaver, was particularly 
amusing. 


All in all, one of the most striking aspects of 
this season of dance-theatre, produced under the 
management of Isadora Bennett and Richard 
Pleasant, was that it gave devotees of modern 
American music a chance to hear what our com- 
posers and instrumentalists can do in the con- 
temporary idiom, given the right frame and 
setting. And certainly the gifted choreography 
of the leaders of these modern dance groups,— 
Charles Weidman, Doris Humphrey, Jose Limoa, 
Sophie Maslow, and Hanya Holm—furnished 
the right stimulus for composers, conductors, 
and skilled interpretive musicians at City Center. 


Jose Limon dances “A Day on Earth.” This ballet 
of which Doris Humphrey is the choreographer, ex- 


armen Kitchell from Kansas” Iva 
presses the idea that man’s life is hard but good. 


hell pays her good-humored re- Maria Talichief and Francisco Moncion starring 


in George Balanchine’s brilliant new version of 


to traditional Spanish dancing, 
nets, heel-clicking, and all. 
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“The Firebird” at New York City Center. 


The music is by Aaron Copland. 















| An Amazing Opportunity You Cant Afford to Miss?! 
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Each month SONG DEX brings you 50 cards 
containing authentic melody and words of 
world famous music that will live forever. 





SONG DEX is an authoritative and 


comprehensive musical service which 
makes it possible, for the first time. for you 
to acquire thousands of musical treasures, 
on handy index cards. 































Each tuné listed is a complete lead sheet 
of the melody with chord symbol .. . in a 
simplified key, for instant, easy reading .. . 
words are included in all song material. 


EVERY TUNE LISTED IS AN IMPORTANT TUNE... 
every card is useful to you. There is absolutely no 
duplication of title . .. a tune is listed only once... 
never repeated. 


Thousands of titles are ready to go to press... it 
took seven years of preparation! SPECIAL ISSUES will 
be released from time to time so that you can acquire 
them as quickly as possible. Each issue will be devoted 
to one category. 


MUSIC FEATURED 
IN SONG DEX 


® Werld Famous Heart & Home ® Folk Dances (Jigs, Reels, etc.) 


$ {each nation its own issue) 

em ® Complete Arias from the 
Wineties Operas 

® Comedy and Party Sengs © Religious Hymns & Sacred 

© American College Songs Music 


© Viennese and other Famous © Community Songs 


Waltzes © American Patriotic Songs 
© Instrumental Music of the © National Anthems of all 
World (each nation its Nations 

own lseve) © Music of the world’s greates’ 
® Famous Sea Chanties composers 

© American Folk Songs © Negro Spiritvals 





© Folk $ of the World ® Irish, Scotch, English Songs 
(each nation its own issue) ® Famous Marches 


6 ‘ 


















WHY SONG DEX 
IS VITALLY 


Important to You! 


Gives you a permanent thematic index of the 
world’s musical treasures, a collection of the 
finest music ever written. 


Quick reference when and where you need 
it, Finger tip control. 


Helps you arrange programs in a jiffy. Elimi- 
nates wading through stacks of music or 
meaningless titles. 


Acts as a reminder of tunes you can’t always 
remember. 


Helps arrange teaching schedules. 


Simplified keys . . . anyone can read the 
cards instantly. 


Economical—regular cards only 2c per card 
. «+ special large cards 2}/2c. 


It is an excellent buying guide of the type of 
music you should have in your library. (Music 
dealers can supply you with a variety of 
arrangements.) 


Cards can be filed in many ways to suit your 
particular needs. 

Printed in two sizes 3°x5" and 5”x8". 

50 cards mailed to you each month . . . 600 
cards per year. 


Provides a portable, pact, sp saving 
musical reference index. Convenient to take 
anywhere. A 12” file holds several years 
supply of 1,200 cards. 








NOTE! 
The material listed has been 
edited from the standpoint of 
commercial everyday importance, 
highest audience request and 
from the music man’s point of 
view. 











SONG DEX PUBLISHED 
by por 


The publishers of Song Dex are the 
only experts in the try special 
izing in the indexing of music. Suc- 
cessful efforts in this field include 
publishing of the nationally accepted 





trade service “Tune Dex” an index 
service of popular music, which is 
strictly limited to those professionals 
who are actively engaged in the en- 
tertainment world. 


They are also founders of the Amer- 
ican Society of Disk Jockeys; founders 
and sponsors of the Clef Award Pre- 
sentation, the ‘Oscar’ of the music 
business: publishers of the well 
known magazine “MUSIC BUSINESS”. 





HOW TO GET SONG DEX 


There are no restrictions on SONG DEX... anyone 
living in the United States or its possessions may 
subscribe, professional as well as non professional. 


The regular 3” x 5S” size card service is only $1.00 
per month. Total cost is $12.00 per year for 12 
monthly issues of 50 cards each. 


The large 5” x 8” size card service (about three 
times the regular size) is $1.25 per month. Total 
cost is $15.00 per year for 12 monthly issues of 50 
cards. Be a charter member and be sure of get- 
ting a complete file. 


Hammond Organ registrations for all models also 
indicated on the large 5” x 8” cards. Arranged by 
Jesse Crawford, well known organist and teacher. 
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LIBRARY FOR ONLY $1.00 rer MONTH 


You, too, Can Play and Ceach 
the Hammond Organ tn the 


Jesse Crawford Style!! 


CRAWFORD’S SONG DEX ARRANGEMENTS 
AID PLAYER, TEACHER, and PUPIL 


Providing easy, practical arrangements of world-famous 
melodies in index form for ready reference or use. 


THE NEW SPINET MODEL, AT ONLY $1285, OPENS A TREMENDOUS 
NEW FIELD FOR YOU 






SONG DEX 


SPECIAL 
Fp i 


SONG = Subscriber to 
lutely free . | receive abso. 











@ FOR TEACHING: The Elemen- 
tary Course is an ideal beginning 


@ FOR PLAYING: The Advanced 
Course presents for the first time 








ed on sturdy re — Print on the organ for those with NO the Crawford style in detail. The 
tifying any chord d. iden musical experience. only requirement is the ability to 
stantly, Symbol in read treble and bass clefs. 

. Printed Index For those who do not read either of these clefs, the elementary course 







offers a quick, practical foundation. 








Y issue, 
© Printed ligt SEE ORDER FORM BELOW 
with every Br reontents sent 
nthly issue, Feet eee eee eee eee eee USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM Ee, eae ee 


SONG DEX 








; 1619 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y. 
Wai ep, Enclosed herewith is my remittance for G.............csssssoe for which please send me: 
1g (1) TRIAL ISSUE OF SONG DEX, REGULAR SIZE (3x 5) @ $1.00 
(] TRIAL ISSUE OF SONG DEX. LARGE SIZE (5 x 8) @ 1.25 





C] * 12 ISSUES OF SONG DEX (50 Cards Monthly—600 Total) 
Regular Size (3 x 5). 
CO) * 12 ISSUES OF SONG DEX (50 Cards Monthly—600 Total) 


EX 


@ $12.00 per year 





Send Only $7.00 



































yee 2 Large Size (5x 8) @ 15.00 per year 
acai For a sample issue of the C0 Trial issue of Song Dex Crawford Arrangements @ $ 1.00 
. C Jesse Crawford Elementary Course for Hammond Organ............. @ 10.00 
a4 Regular Size SONG DEX C Jesse Crawford Advanced Course for Hammond Organ @ 10.00 § 
for | or ) 12 issues of Jesse Crawford Song Dex A g t to @ $10.00 per year ' 
oni Jesse Crawford Basic Accompaniments senate tise: hibie ' 
a ($2.00 for both) ADDRESS. : 
ft get- MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED WITHIN PS MAAS aA TR a ERE YP ZONE — 4 
10 DAYS IF YOU ARE NOT COMPLETELY ene qiesqoepeneenenetishiensbensheneassiten citndihineeieGinsesssitiiithteiiadaiaiiadnaiaiadd kine Neila 
s also SATISFIED * CHARTER YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS RECEIVE FREE OFFER TO THE LEFT 
ed by * Published by the Publishers of Tune Dex “Song Dex”. Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
acher. (Please use order form to the right) Sold in the U. S. and Possessions only. 
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Affairs of the Federation 


NEW RECORDING AND TRANSCRIPTION COMPANIES SIGN 


Supplementary list of recording and transcription companies that 
have signed contracts since publication of the list in October, 1949. 
Members should add this to the previously published lists. 


ABC-Eagle Records, 6110 Selma Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Admiral Records, Inc., 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alco Recording Company, iInc., 7265 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Allen, John J., 4213 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois. 
American Record Company (Arco Records), 1020 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Astra Records, 1618 North Hobart Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 
Autograph Records, 44 West 77th St., New York, N. Y. 

Avaion Records, 147 Hernandez Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Bank, Kay, Recordings, 4049 Garfield Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Becker’s Recording Co., 532 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B & J Record Co., 51 Carlton, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Blue Key Records, 327 North Howard St., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Blue Star Records, 143-56 230th St., Springfield Gardens, L. 1. N. Y. 
Bluebirds, The, Eastern Parkway, Germantown, N. Y. 

Bohannon Advertising Agency, 41 West First St., Reno, Nevada. 
Box-Office Records, 3544 32nd St., Astoria, L. I, N. Y. 

Click Records, 6356 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 

Coast Record Mfg. Co., Inc., 2534 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Crescent City Recording Co., 3149 Gentilly Building, New Orleans, La. 
Disc of the Month, Inc., 577 Odell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Doney, Henry E., 430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Deita Recording Corp., 236 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Durieux Enterprises, inc., 1396 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Canada. 
Dynamic Recording Studios, Inc., 37 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Eagle Record Co., 736 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Eccles Disc Recordings, Inc., 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


Eco Records, 1510 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Electrovox Recording Studios, 5546 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Entertainers Records, 5531 North Mason Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Esoteric Records, Inc., 75 Greenwich Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Feilbach, B. R., Juneau, Wisconsin. 

Gateway Records, Inc., 3930 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Glasser, Albert, 506 North Edinburgh Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Greco, Leo, 1601 Sixth Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Gregory, Bobby, Records, 1695 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Heath Recording Company, 243 Third St., Macon, Georgia. 

Ho-Ga Publishing Co., 237 Benton St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Horton Music Corp., 1585 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Ibis, Inc., 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Imperial Record Co., Inc., 137 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ivan Kahie Company, Maconia, Minnesota. 

Key Records, 1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Kismet Record Co., 227 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Lange, Juel E., Route 3, Box 436, Poulsbo, Washington. 

Leda Records, 4452 Overbrook Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

London Gramophone Corp. of Canada, Ltd., The, 2123 St. Catherine St., 
East, Montreal, Canada. 

Maple Leaf Records, Ltd., 455 Craig St., West, Montreal, Canada. 

Mastertone, 1329 56th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Melford Record Co., Inc., 2065 Morris Ave., Bronx 53, N. Y. 

Metro Record Company, 1697 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Monarch Record Co., 6122 Goodland Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 

Music Library Recordings, 2439 47th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Neon Records, 301 West 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

O’Henry Enterprises, 2990 Brighton 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

One World Record Company, 17540 Kingsbury St., Granada Hills, Calif, 


(Please turn to page twenty.five) 





For the Information 
of All Members: 


This is the second notice in reference 
to the American Guild of Variety Artists. 
The first was printed in the International 
Musician and published repeatedly for 
several months. Kindly read the follow- 
ing very carefully: 

The policy of the American Federation 
of Musicians in regard to the American 
Guild of Variety Artists, who saw fit to 
raid our membership, is that no member 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
is permitted to join AGVA, regardless of 
the fact that in addition to his services as 
an instrumental musician, he may per- 
form as a singer, comedian, dancer, etc. 
This also includes musicians who act as 
masters of ceremonies introducing acts, 
etc., before an orchestra. We consider 
him an instrumentalist and he should 
only belong to the American Federation 
of Musicians, and no other organization. 
If he does not play an instrument in a 
show, then the Federation makes no claim 
to his membership, even though many 
actors in the past few weeks have shown 
their desire to join the A. F. of M. 

In simple language, the above means 
that no member of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is permitted to join or 
to remain a member of AGVA. 

Further, all members of the American 
Federation of Musicians are hereby given 
notice to resign from the American Guild 
of Variety Artists immediately. We know 
the musicians who already belong to 
AGVA, and copies of their resignations 
must be sent to the President's office at 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Failure to resign will be considered suf- 
ficient reason for their suspension from 
the American Federation of Musicians. 





No member of the Federation will lose 
work by not belonging to AGVA. I 
met with a large representative group of 
booking agents in my New York office on 
August 31, 1949. I clearly informed them 
of the Federation’s position. These agents 
were told that the Federation will not 
tolerate any discrimination against any 
instrumentalist who sings, dances, etc., if 
they are not members of AGVA. 

It is up to every officer and member to 
advise all new members immediately upon 
joining the Federation that they must not 


International Musician 
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join any other organization unless they 
have the approval of their local officers. 
Just asking if they belong to AGVA means 
nothing. Many booking agenices have 
been business agents for AGVA. By this 
I mean that some booking agents have 
insisted that a musician who plays an 
instrument and also sings or dances must 
join AGVA. The Federation cannot ap- 
prove of the practice of booking agencies 
which act as business agents for AGVA 
and force instrumentalists to join that 
organization. Please advise my office of 
any booking agencies which attempt to 
continue this practice. Then the Federa- 
“tion will have no alternative but to revoke 
their license. I also ask that each local 
send a copy of this communication to the 
booking agents in their jurisdiction. 

It must be further understood that the 
regular Federation contract must be used 
for all engagements employing members 
of the Federation. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 











FOR THE INFORMATION 
OF ALL MEMBERS 


The Federation has created the follow- 
ing scale to cover the making of film 
recordings for non-theatrical distribution, 
such as industrial, educational and re- 
ligious films: 

One hour’s service, per man............ $12.00 
Overtime, 15 minwtes............0:.00..cs00e0 3.00 
Leader, double. 

One musician playing alone, double. 
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OW THAT we are starting a new year it 
N might be well to think of the restrictions 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


number of short humorous essays in Irish dialect 
as the sayings of Mr. Dooley. The following is 
one of his articles entitled “The Open Shop”: 


t’ scab on some other poor devi! An’ so it 


goes, Hennessy. 





that have been placed on organized labor 
by ‘Congress and the legislatures of several 
states. The full effects of these laws have not 
been apparent due to the fairly general em- 
ployment, and the fact that the employing in- 
terests have been wary about calling for enforce- 
ment. This last was for the purpose of building 
up good-will for such laws—mainly the Taft- 
Hartley Act—and to show that it is not harmful 
to labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was passed supposedly 
for the purpose of protecting the working man 
against the chosen leaders of his union. Many 
years ago it was the employers who warned their 
working men about their leaders, but now Con- 
gress does it for the employers. They are all in 
favor of unions if they can run them as they 
would like to have them run. This idea is not 
new. It was well exemplified in an article by 
Peter Finley Dunne fifty years ago. Dunne was 
the editor of the Chicago Journal and wrote a 


“What's all this talk that’s in the paper 
about this open shop?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 
“Why, don’t you know,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Really, I’m surprised at yer ignorance, Hen- 
nessy. What’s the open shop? Sure, ’tis a 
shop where they keep the door open to ac- 
commodate the constant stream of min 
comin’ in t’ take jobs cheaper thin th’ min 
that has the jobs. 

“Tis like this, Hennessy. Suppose one of 
these free-born Amerycan citizens is wurkin’ 
in an open shop for the princely wage of 
wan large iron dollar a day for tin hours. 
Along comes another free-born son-of-a-gun, 
an’ he sez to the boss, ‘I think I kin handle 
the job for 90 cints.’ 

““Sure’ sez the boss, an’ the wan dollar 
man gets th’ merry jinglin’ can an’ goes out 
into the crool world t’ exercise his inalien- 
able rights as a free-born Amerycan citizen 


“An’ who gets the benefit? True, it saves 
the boss money, but he don’t care no more 
for money thin he does fer his roight eye. 
It’s all principle wid him. He hates to see 
th’ min robbed of their indipindence. They 
must have their indipindince, regardless of 
anything else.” 


“But,” said Hennessy, “these open-shop 
min ye minshon says they are fer the unions 
if properly conducted.” 


“Sure,” said Mr. Dooley, “if properly con- 
ducted. An’ there you are. An’ how would 
they have thim conducted? No strikes, no 
rules, no contracts, no scales, hardly any 
wages, and damn few mimbers.” 


This quaint philosophy indicates that many 
years ago the employers took the same “paternal” 
interest in the affairs of unions as they are taking 
today-—in partnership with Congress. 











Symphonic and Operatic Survey 


BIRTH OF AN ORCHESTRA 


RITES a critic in a St. Paul newspaper: “When everybody gets 
behind a project and pushes, success is virtually assured. That is 
why the future of the St. Paul Civic Orchestra looks bright as the 
group prepares for the opening of its first full-fledged season.” Since 
this was written two concerts have been given and they have been pro- 
nounced absolute successes. Local No. 30 of that city, according to a 
recent letter, has spent “thousands of dollars for stationery, postage, rentals 
for rehearsing and such, just to prove to the public that we could establish 
a Civic Orchestra in St. Paul.” All good wishes to this enterprising group! 


CONDUCTORS 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will mark the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Pierre Monteux, April 4th, with a special concert. In the 
fourteen years since he has mounted the podium of that orchestra, 
Monteux has changed only three men in its ranks. He believes this 
accounts in some measure for the organization’s fine esprit de corps... 
Alfred Wallenstein, for the past six years musical director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, has been reengaged for five more years 
... Paul Breisach will be the guest conductor of the Dallas Symphony 
for its January 16th and 17th concerts . . . Fritz Reiner is conducting 
the Metropolitan Opera’s “Don Giovanni” this season. It is to be given 
for the first time on Feburary 3rd, the proceeds going to the Free Milk 
Fund for Babies. 

NEW WORKS 

Antal Dorati introduced Olivier Messiaen’s “The Ascension” to the 
Minneapolis Symphony audience on December 30th. It was written 
originally as organ sketches and later orchestrated . . . Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting the New York Philharmonic-Symphony on December 30th, 
opened the program with a work new to that city, “Curtain Raiser to 
an American Play” by Frederick Piket . . . Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Symphonique for Piano and Orchestra will receive its premiere on 
January 21st when it will be played by the N.B.C. Symphony Orches- 


tra under the baton of Ernest Ansermet . . . TRis month Max Reiter 
will conduct the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra in the premiere of 
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a symphony which Alexandre Gretchaninoff prepared from his opera, 
“Dobrynya Nikititch.” 


SPECIAL CONCERTS 


The Dallas Symphony Orchestra this year is featuring “Carousel 
Concerts”: the January 14th concert will be an “Old Vienna” program; 
the March 11th concert will comprise Brazilian works. This latter 
evening is being sponsored by Braniff International Airways. The air- 
line is flying the conductor, Walter Hendl, down to Rio de Janeiro to 
audition Brazilian soloists and study Brazilian scores . . . The Eastman 
School of Music Senior Symphony Orchestra will present Stravinsky’s 
“Le Sacre du Printemps” on January 16th, Dr. Paul White conducting. 
This same work was presented by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- . 
tra at its concert of December 16th . . . From January 13th through 15th 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo was the attraction of the symphonic 
series at Northrop Auditorium, Minneapolis, Tauno Hannikainen con- 
ducted . . . A baby llama, a baboon, a chimpanzee, a sea lion, a wolf, 
an ostrich, a cheetah, a cockatoo, a flamingo, and finally a penguin paraded 
across the stage during the premiere of George Kleinsinger’s “Adventures 
of a Zoo,” presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra in its children’s con- 
cert December 17th. The composition was written in honor of the Zoo’s 
75th anniversary . . . When the Vancouver Symphony Society and the 
Community Arts Council present the First Symposium of Canadian 
Music in March, 1950, the four-day program will include works by Can- 
adian composers from coast to coast. Among the more than one hundred 
submitted manuscripts are compositions from Victoria, Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton, Toronto, Montreal, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, and a 
number from Canadians at present resident in the United States. 


TOURS AND BROADCASTS 


The North Carolina Symphony Orchestra on its annual tour this 
year will reach not only thousands of adults but more than 150,000 
children, the latter admission-free . . . The Oklahoma State Symphony 
Orchestra under Victor Alessandro began a series of nation-wide half- 
hour programs of contemporary music over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on January 11th. 
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LaSalle Quartet of Colorado College in that State. 
Left to right: 


Walter Levin, Peter Kamnitzer, 
Jackson Wiley, and Henry Meyer. 


N ANY profession it is the tendency to play 

up the big enterprise, point to the eminent 

example, underline the unusual development. 
In the medical profession, it is the discoverer 
of a new cure, or the detector of a new germ 
that is singled out. The thousands of physicians 
that are simply making lives more livable for 
their home-towners go un-headlined, unnoticed. 
In the science of astronomy, it is the star-gazer 
who discovers a new constellation or sights a 
distant comet that is heralded, not the hundreds 
bending over their microscopes arduously tilling 
the fields of heaven for human consumption. 

Just so in the musical world it is the great 
symphony orchestras, the outstanding artists, that 
are played up. That the eminent deserve this 
acclaim—with their enterprise, their genius, their 
fervor—is not questioned. But in the midst of 
all the wreaths disposed around their achieve- 
ments, may we place one now before the smaller 
ensembles—the string quartet, the park band, 
the dance-hall ensemble, the theatre orchestra, the 
hotel sextette, or quintet, or duct. It is only 
fair. Because, mark this, more “average” citizens 
hear this sort of music than hear the high-strata 
music of concert halls: because dance music and 
church music, theatre music, hotel music, and 
restaurant music are the sorts that must keep 
in close touch with the great public; because, 
such music fills a demand which can be met 
only by small flexible groups able to run on a 
moderate budget and willing to keep to a partic- 
ular niche in the public’s regard. 


The Hotel Orchestra 


There is, for instance, the resident hotel orches- 
tra, that is, an orchestra employed exclusively by 
one hotel throughout its season. This is a type of 
ensemble whose very existence depends on its 
ability to present a music its audiences like to 
hear. Take Lon Chassy’s Arlington Hotel Or- 
chestra at Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 
resort. It plays concert numbers; it plays popular 
hits of the day; it plays dance music. It plays 
every type well. And it tempers its playing to the 
time of day and the mood of the hotel guests. 
For luncheon and dinner it plays concert music 
in the dining room. At night it plays a concert 
of chamber music in the lounge. On Sunday 
it gives a program of concert selections, of tone 
poems, of overtures, even of symphonic excerpts. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays it plays 
dances in the Crystal Ballroom. 

The nine members which compose the orches- 
tra—Lon Chassy, violinist and director, William 
Fearnley, piano and organ, Louis Van Es, violin 
and percussion, Chester de Chastain, saxophone 
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and clarinet, Walter Brown, saxophone and flute, 
Bedford Brown, saxophone and violin, John 
Doron, bass viol, Joseph Marycz, trumpet, Henry 
Coonley, cello and guitar, Leo D'Alessandro, 
vocalist—are all highly trained musicians. The 
most recent acquisition, Mr. D’Alessandro, 
studied at the New England Conservatory and 
has had further training at Tanglewood with 
Koussevitzky, and the others have had like ad- 
vantages. There are few changes in the group. It 
has been continuing pretty much with its present 
personnel during the October Ist-June Ist season 
since 1942. It is considered the main attraction 
of the Arlington Hotel. Guests have the feeling 
it is part of the scene, one of the reasons they like 
to go back year after year to this Spa. 


Our § 









ness of Mozart made that foursome like some 
Socratic forum wherein no voice was raised 
above the calm level of philosophy. Each in- 
strumentalist took on in some part the color of 
the others. When viola answered cello it was 
with a trace of the cello’s tone; and violins took 
on the coloration of the viola. 

In the Turina “La Oracion del Torero” we 
had something else on our hands: unison in 
strings; parallel progressions; three instruments 
whispering around the voice of the fourth; con- 
volutions within the note. And then the one 
phrase when the cello rose poignantly to sing 
its individual song. 

The mightiness of Beethoven, his great en- 
compassing serenity, his perfect use of instru- 





Lon Chassy’s Arlington Hotel Orchestra 
Hot Springs Nationa! Park, Arkansas 


The String Quartet 


Another type of smaller ensemble which is a 
part of our musical scene is the string quartet, 
hundreds of which are scattered throughout the 
country, as integral a part of civic life as libraries 
and museums. In fact, quartets often present 
their music in the city’s public buildings. A case 
in point is the Philadelphia Quartet, sponsored by 
Local No. 77 in cooperation with the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund. On the day of the Army 
and Navy game several hundred persons who 
happen to like chamber music and who like, too, 
the quiet and beauty of the Nippur Gallery of 
the University Museum in Philadelphia, fore- 
gathered to hear violinists David Madison and 
Manuel Roth, violist Samuel Roens and cellist 
Benjamin Gusikoff play quartets by Mozart, 
Turina and Beethoven. The late afternoon sun 
swept broadly across the Assyrian bas-relief 
which formed the background of the quartet; 
the apartness of the setting brought into focus 
the styles of the music. Here was a world un- 
troubled yet endeavoring, too. People who had 
been sauntering through the museum stopped 
at the wide doorway and listened with bowed 
heads. Members of the audience sat in pro- 
file, the better to hear. 

At first—maybe it was because the soft voices 
of the instruments were so unlike the overt 
sounds of large orchestras and choruses—one 
was conscious unduly of each member of the 
group. Then the compose:s began to speak 
above the instruments. The gentle persuasive- 


mental textures, was evidenced with the first 
phrases of the Quartet in C minor. Now came 
that perfect merging not only of instruments 
but of the concert hall itself—the works of art 
there speaking in the same language as the 
music, the heart listening equally to each. 

But from all this beauty, from all this quiet- 
ness and peace, we remember now, a week 
after, as if it were first breaking on our con- 
sciousness one particular item. It was the smile 
on the face of the violist, Samuel Roens, the 
smile that accompanied the Mozart and the 
Turina and the Beethoven as small cascades 
accompany the wide river. It was a smile 
serene and absolutely happy. 

If the Music Performance Trust Fund could 
congratulate itself on no other achievement, we 
think it would have yet felt justified that day in 
bringing that smile just so to the face of one 
player. 

Then take the LaSalle Quartet of Colorado Col- 
lege, young in enthusiasm but mature in achieve- 
ment. Formed in 1946 at the Juilliard School of 
Music, they had three musically intensive seasons 
of concerts on the Eastern seaboard before be- 
coming the resident quartet at Colorado College. 
Members of the quartet are Walter Levin, first 
violin, Henry Meyer, second violin, Peter Kam- 
nitzer, viola, and Jackson Wiley, cello. 

Recently the LaSalle Quartet gave its first con- 
cert in the West in the Fine Arts Center at 
Colorado Springs. Colorado College must be 


congratulated upon having on its music faculty 
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a strong quartet that promises to give in the 
future, as it did on its opening concert, a degree 
of enjoyment that will be a source of delight to 
the music public of Colorado Springs, as well as 
other music centers throughout the country. It 
plans to tour the East in April. 


The Chamber Symphony 


The Los Angeles Chamber Symphony Society 
is a good example of the orchestral ensemble 
functioning on a modest budget, and yet show- 
ing a real pioneer spirit in its presentation of 
new works—works that might otherwise never 
see the light of day. It consists of about thirty 
musicians under the direction of Harold Byrns, 
and it offers four concerts a season, each present- 


Gershunoff, trumpet; Daniel Cerilli, Armand 
Ruta and Seymour Zeldon, trombone.” 

St. Louis Local 2 has sent us word of another 
type of smaller ensemble. Its Record and Record- 
ing Fund is sponsoring an unusual musical 
series, one which could not possibly survive, 
such is the strident competition of this era, with- 
out a donor’s solicitude. This is The Ancient 
Instrument Ensemble made up of viola da gamba, 
quinton, viole d’amour, basse de viole and harp- 
sichord. (See photograph for names of players.) 

The members of this group in six months of 
spare time rehearsing have learned to play seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century instruments. All 
of the men with one exception are members of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. At the 





The Little Orchestra Society of New York 
Thomas K. Scherman, Conductor 


ing one world premiere of a new composition. 
The programs are, moreover, peppered with Los 
Angeles premieres, West Coast premieres or 
“premieres of the original version.” 

Our Los Angeles correspondent attended the 
program on November 27th of which the piece 
de resistance was the West Coast premiere of 
Stravinsky’s Mass for mixed chorus and wind 
instruments, She writes as follows concerning 
this event: “The work stands out with a litur- 
gical austerity of the sort that was lost early in 
the Renaissance and has seldom been recaptured 
by subsequent religious composers. There is 
a concentrated mysticism about it; the rigidity 
of an icon or of a Hindu devotee lost in medita- 
tion. 

“In musical treatment, the Mass is reminiscent 
of the fine old Burgundian school of the fifteenth 
century whose disciples posed voices and instru- 
ments against one another in fine linear designs 
or brought them together in geometric masses. 
They were not afraid of the sound of blasting 
instruments or grotesque twists of rhythm. 
Neither is Stravinsky. 

“It is strong stuff, this music, for audience 
and performers. The highest compliment we 
can pay the latter is that they were completely 
equal to their task which they performed with 
reverent understanding. The wind instrument 
players, excellent in execution, were Margaret 
Allen and Joseph Rizzo, oboe; Gordon Schone- 
berg, English horn; Ralph Masters and Milton 
Marcus, bassoon; Morris Boltuch and Maxim 
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Ensemble’s debut on November 9th—it was 
directed by its organizer, Jerome Rosen—a pro- 
gram of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
music was presented in as nearly as possible the 
sonorities and style of that period. The press 
the next day commented on the program as “a 
rewarding novelty and one which was both 
educational and enjoyable.” The group, in 
short, brought St. Louis music lovers something 
rare and new to modern ears—the melodies and 
rhythms of the founding fathers of Western 
music as they were first heard by the princely 
patrons who commissioned them. It trans- 
formed museum material into bright and de 
lightful entertainment for modern ears. 


Theatre Orchestra 


Then consider the orchestras which weld 
musical—and other—plays together, provide 
the adhesive material for “The Desert Song,” or 
“Bloomer Girl,” or “The Red Mill,” give back- 
ground to a drama or atmosphere to a movie, 
interpret difficult scenes, underline poignant 
passages, provide continuity. These orchestras 
are often unseen and sometimes not even con- 
sciously heard, but they are nevertheless indis- 
pensable to opera, musical plays and even straight 
drama. 

Such orchestras may be in the great movie 
houses or in the large theatres of our big cities; 
or they may be suburban or vacation resort 
enterprises. Of the suburban type is the orches- 
tra of the Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, 





The Ancient String instrument Ensemble of 


Louis. Left to right: Shirley Rosen, Carl 
Carl Mannie, Walter Reidiger, and Jerome 


New Jersey. Made up of nine players, the 
majority of whom have been stationed ‘there for 
at least seven seasons, this orchestra is under the 
baton of John Charles Sacco who was previously 
an Associate Music Director at the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera House. Throughout the past 
three years—he took the position when the 
previous conductor passed away suddenly— 
he has led the orchestra through about twenty 
musical plays and through about 800 perform- 
ances. In his spare time a composer, he has 
had some twenty-five of his compositions pub- 
lished, including one “best seller,” “With This 
Ring I Thee Wed.” He holds a master’s degree 
from Columbia. 


All of the orchestra personnel are residents 
of New Jersey. Arthur Klein (piano), who lives 
in Newark, has been with the orchestra eight 
years; Donald Pearsall (piano), who lives in 
Denville, three years; Ben Levin (violin), of 
Newark, three years; Raymond Farrell (drums), 
of Elizabeth, seven seasons. Albert Zorrer (vio- 
lin), also in his seventh season, lives in Irvington; 
August Geisler (violin), now in his eighth season, 
lives in Newark. Vincent Carario (bass), resides 
in Bloomfield and has been six years with the 
orchestra. William Berce (cellist), is a resident 
of Orange and has been eight years with the 
group. Carl Ippolito, who lives in Newark, 
numbers seven seasons in the orchestra. In- 
cidentally he is the proud father of thirteen chil- 
dren, seven sons and six daughters. 

The members of this group, with the exception 
of Mr. Sacco, know little of what goes on on the 
stage. They can’t see it very well from their 
position and anyway they are “too busy read- 
ing their notes.” They count at least eleven 
hours off for rehearsal whenever a new play 
comes.on. It takes about three hours for the 
condensation, that is, adapting what was written 
for, say, a forty-piece orchestra to the frame- 
work of a nine-piece orchestra. Then it takes 
eight hours for the dress rehearsal. Besides this, 
the members of the orchestra are in their place 
at least three hours every evening (except Sun- 
days when the place is closed) for performances, 
concentrating almost fiercely on their scores. It’s 
hard work—but they like it. As one of them 
told me, “If you do your job right, nobody picks 
on you. During the day, we teach, or compose, 
or take other musical jobs. But this is our steady 
work. This is our living.” 

Just so are these smaller ensembles “a living” 
to thousands of musicians throughout the United 
States and Canada. A living to them—and a 
joy to listeners wherever they are employed. 

—H.S. 
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Helen Traubel and Margaret Truman 


Margaret Cruman Sings 


N THE evening of December 20th Mar- 

garet Truman sang in Carnegie Hall, 

New York, to an audience of some 
2,500, in a program which also included choral 
and orchestral selections. The concert was 
broadcast over WABC. 

She sang an aria from Puccini's “Gianni 
Schicchi” and two Christmas carols. Having 
heard her in her first broadcast several years 
ago, we can say that her singing showed dis- 
tinct improvement. While undoubtedly labor- 
ing under a nervous tension more serious than 
besets most young singers, due to the fact of her 
being the daughter of the President of the United 
States, she yet acquitted herself nobly. 

The three songs could hardly be said to give 
an indication of her vocal ability and her per- 
formance did not deserve the harsh reviews of 
some of the critics. It was not expected that she 
would measure up to the standards of a seasoned 


Joseph Szigeti 

























opera singer. However, her voice is fresh and 
clear and her fidelity to pitch more consistent 
than that of some more experienced singers. 

We hope she continues her serious studies 
and we may soon hear her in a full program 
which will show her real accomplishments. 


—L.C. 


Spoken in Whispers 


OFTNESS—real pianissimo—is not extinct 
S after all. We heard it last evening, Decem- 
ber 8th, at Times Hall, New York, when 
the Hungarian Quartet played. Mozart (his B- 
flat major Quartet) was a breath, was a thought. 
The music of the four instruments was like four 
candle flames blown in the wind. Yet each so 
clear. Yet each so real. The Bartok Quartet 
No. 4 was a revelation of another sort. The 
most amazing music this generation has offered. 
With its strange percussive effects (bows lightly 
tapped on strings, pizzicati of various fashion- 
ings) its whispered tumult, its sudden arrivals, 
its shivering intensity, it made us realize music 
has received modern fulfillment at last, that it 
has spoken to this age in the voice of this age. 
Regarding the members of the orchestra— 
Zoltan Szekely, Alexandre Moskowsky, violins, 
Denes Koromzay, viola, Vilmos Palotai, cello— 
each is a devout disciple of beauty. Not once in 
the evening did one of them lose sense of pro- 
portion, not once try to establish his identity 
above the music. —H.S. 


Szigeli Plays Berg 


OSEPH SZIGETI played, at the concert of 
: December 15th by the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony, as if he had discovered 
the beauty of violin tone just a few minutes 
before coming on the stage. All the eagerness, 
all the intensity, all the charm of first awareness 
are his—together with a skill only a lifetime of 
hard practice can bring. He played works of 
both Bach and Berg. His Bach as always was 
prayerfully concise. His Berg was something 
else besides. 
This concerto of Alban Berg’s is a requiem for 
a young girl whom the composer loved “from 
the beginning of her life as if she were his own 
child”. It was a requiem, as it turned out, for 
himself, too, since he died in the year of its 
composing. Its texture is sorrow, but sorrow of 
a tenuous, poignant quality, the sad endless song 
such as a peasant girl might weave over her 
spinning. Then, because the work is developed 
around a “tone-row” (that is, a grouping of notes 
without key relationship), it takes some concen- 
tration to follow the trend of the music. Our 
companion—not musically trained—said it 
sounded to her like “background music for an 
intense sort of movie.” We see why. Its effects 
—the plucked string, the tender note emerging 
behind a tangle of discords, the violins’ chaste 
moan, the more hurtful for not ever coming 








Speaking of Music: 


“home” to any recognized melody—might be 
taken by the musically incognizant as wisps of 
sound, sheer sound, all beautifully spaced and 
timed but not formulated into a complete canvas, 
As stars in the sky are beautiful even to those 
who are not aware of their ordered placement. 

So, if modern music is a universal language, 
it is, we realize on hearing a work such as this, 
a language one cannot grasp until one has 
learned the special idioms. That Szigeti has 
so learned them cannot be doubted: Double 
stopping as plaintive as any cry of pain, the 
poignant chant, fifths like an open wound, the 
exciting transition—he achieves them all. And 
that shrugging intensity of his is exactly suited 
to fashionings of this sort. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony did not merely accompany 
the soloist. They abetted him—presented sounds 





Alexander Hilsberg 


that through wispy mistiness swirled finally into 
that central figure, giving it precise form. 
—H. S. 


Reading Applauds 


HE opening concert of the Reading Sym- 

phony Orchestra in that Pennsylvania city 

showed the members in exceptional form. 
Its major offering, the Brahms Symphony No. 3 
in F major, showed a sanity, a sense of balance, 
a color and charm that are that composer’s own 
attributes. Soloist Gertrude Sternberg—she 
played Anton Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor 
—answered all of that work’s technical challenges 
with an ease that belied its difficulty. And she 
could bring out the poetic feeling, too. Con- 
ductor Hilsberg knew how to give her just such 
support as surrounds but does not obscure. 


—F. K. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Britten in Los Angeles 


ENJAMIN BRITTEN, composer, conductor, 
accompanist, came to Los Angeles with 
singer Peter Pears for two concerts. The 

city will not soon forget that they were here. 
With the Philharmonic orchestra, in the con- 
cert pair on November 24th and 25th, Britten 





Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten 


showed himself not only as a skillful composer 
but also as an excellent conductor. The young 
conductor knows exactly how to make the players 
want what he wants and to achieve this end 
happily. 

Out of a brilliant program, we found most 
revealing the performance of Britten’s “Serenade” 
(for tenor voice, solo horn and strings). The flexi- 
bility of Peter Pears’ voice, the sensitivity of his 
diction and nuance, the unearthly beauty of the 
horn played in an untempered scale, all manner 
of shades >f harmonic coloring, gave the piece a 
new meaning. Sinclair Lott did a delicate piece 
of interpretation with his difficult horn part. 

On December 2nd the two artists appeared at 
the University of Southern California as guests 
at that institution’s Festival of Contemporary 
Music. The first half of the program was a 
song recital by Pears with Britten at the piano. 
Three groups of songs, the first Dowland and 
Purcell, then Schubert, were sung with finesse 
and golden beauty. 

The second half of the program was given 
over to a performance by the University Chorus 
and Orchestra with Pears as soloist of Britten’s 
“Saint Nicholas,” a theatrical work and a good 
one. The life of a saint with its kernel of con- 
secration and its accretion of legend—some 
heroic, some flamboyant and some ludicrous—is 
laid before us in the naive story by Eric Crozier 
and the diversified music of Britten. 

Nicholas is born, in answer to a prayer, with 
“God be Glorified” on his tongue. He goes 
out into the world and dedicates his life to man- 
kind. He rouses and quells a storm at sea— 
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the most spectacular musical storm since Bee- 
thoven in the “Pastorale.” He resuscitates three 
little boys who rise up and come down the aisle 
among a startled audience caroling Alleluia. The 
even more astonished audience finds itself, at 
the ordination of Nicholas as Bishop of Myra, 
on its feet singing lustily 4// People Who on 
Earth do Dwell, while the chorus shoot descants 
around it like so many skyrockets and the per- 
cussion clangs its loudest, They join in again, 
too, when Nicholas dies after forty years of 
miracles in God Moves in a Mysterious Way, 
His Wonders to Perform. 

And then it is over and people know that 
something has happened to them. They stand 
around outside by the statue of the Trojan 
discussing endlessly. 

For the distinguished performance, we must 
thank not only the magic of Mr. Britten and 
Mr. Pears, but the very down-to-earth labor of 
Ingolf Dahl, orchestra director, and Charles C. 
Hirt, choirmaster. —P. A. 


Double Attraction 


HE Griffith Foundation put on a really 

spectacular act when they had the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra perform in Newark 
on December 6th under the direction of Leonard 
Bernstein, he sitting at the keyboard interpreting 
Mozart. With a curious mixture of zest and 
nonchalance this versatile young man played 
with effortless glee the Concerto in B flat major, 
raising his hands on occasion to play on the men 
with the same assurance he showed in playing 
on the keys. There is a swiftness in his attack, 
a spirited forward thrust that makes time tele- 
scope and only the effects remain. At any rate 
the orchestra under his incitement made Brahms 
(Symphony No. 2) jubilant, triumphant, serene, 
spreading harmonies through the auditorium as 
sun spreads through green vines. 

At the close of the concert conductor-pianist 
Bernstein with flinging stride answered the ap- 
plause. Did we imagine that the real Bernstein 
had remained the whole evening somewhat 
impatient with it all in a secluded corner of him- 
self, not being seen, not being sensed at all? 


—H.S. 


A Mitacle’s Aftermath 


NE should never try to cover two concerts 
in one day—of that we are now sure. Not, 
anyway, when the first of them is a con- 

cert of the N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. 

Because a concert of Toscanini’s makes a 
world for the listener that is to be held intact 
without disruption just as long as human heart 
can keep it so. It is a world one lives in hours 
after, with the illusion one will never quit it, 
will never again feel hunger, weariness or deso- 
lation. The sense of perfection, of every instru- 








Arturo Toscanini 


ment giving out exactly the tone required, of 
every inflection occurring at exactly the right 
time, of every member of the orchestra assuming 
his rightful place as an artist, of every element 
falling into place as cells fall into place in the 
structure of a flower, or crystals in the structure 
of a snowflake—this is not to be displaced by any 
other experience, no matter how meaningful. 
But when we left the Toscanini concert studio, 
with the thought rising, “This is life—not the 
part afterward that must just be lived” and 
returned to the street and what passes for re- 
ality, we remembered we were to cover, that 
very evening, a performance by Jennie Tourel 
and Erich Itor Kahn of Paul Hindemith’s “Das 
Marienleben”. We went there with reluctance— 
as we would have gone even to our heart’s 
desire with reluctance. It was not fair to the 
music—a fine performance, carefully wrought 
and richly projected. But, we hear it now, as 
we heard it then, only as a faintly interruptive 
hand knocking against the door of jubilation. 


—H.S. 
Morini Plays 


HEN WE saw Erica Morini standing 
tall and stately in her black gown, when 
we heard her draw that first bow across 
the strings—as pure a sound as ever played 
directly on the heart of man—when we heard 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at Eugene Ormandy’s 
behest cushion her efforts as the sky of night 
cushions the moon, when we were received into 
the miracle of Brahms’ Concerto in D major by 
a path as direct as eye meeting eye, then we 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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To Widen 


The following letter was sent to President 
Truman, Vice-President Barkley and Speaker of 
the House Rayburn: 





The following resolution was presented at 
the Convention of the American Federation of 
Musicians in San Francisco, Calif., on June 10, 
1949, and was referred to the International 
Executive Board which body concurred therein 
at its meeting held in New York, N. Y., on 
October 10, 1949: 


“WHEREAS, Fourteen years of experi- 
ence acquired since the adoption of the 
Social Security Act have proven the sound- 
ness and practicability of providing against 
the risks of loss of income faced by all 
who work for their livelihood, and 

“WHEREAS, The rise in living standards 
and the drastic shrinking of the purchasing 
power which have taken place since 1935 
have made that program obsolete, and 

“WHEREAS, No provision was made 
within that Act for payments in the event 
of temporary or permanent disability, and 

“WHEREAS, There is today a drastic 
need for a comprehensive program to pro- 
vide for the costs of medical care and 
service, and 

“WHEREAS, The 8ist Congress has as 
yet failed to act on labor’s proposal for a 
comprehensive social insurance program; 
therefore, be it RESOLVED 

1. That in the field of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, as in all forms of Social 
Security, the coverage should be extended 
to include all wage earners and self-em- 
ployed persons. 

2. The benefits of all social insurance 
programs should be materially increased. 
The improved benefit formula should be 
made applicable both to those presently 
eligible, and to those who are to be brought 
under the Social Security system. 

3. The contribution rate of the employer 
should be increased to increase the benefits 
with provision for a contribution from the 
general revenues of the government when 
justified to maintain the financial sound- 
ness of the system. 

4. That protection be given not only to 
the working man, but with the realization 
that the working man provides for his 
family, protection should be extended to 
the dependents of all of those eligible 
under the Social Security plan. 

5. A Federal system of disability in- 
surance for those temporarily incapacitated 
from illness not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation should be included together with 


provisions which would provide for the 
retraining and rehabilitation of workers 
who, because of disability, can no longer 
be gainfully employed. 

6. A comprehensive program of health 
insurance should be provided through the 
services and principles already established 
to social insurance for the social welfare 
of the people of the country. Such a pro- 
gram should preserve the individual rights 
of both the patients and physicians, and 
should include provision for an extensive 
program for the construction of hospitals 
and health centers, for the training of 
medical personnel, and development of 
research. 

7. The enactment of Federal standards 
of state unemployment compensation with 
limitations on the right of the state agency 
to deny unemployment insurance or cancel 
benefits where they had been earned. 

“That the above Resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate.” 

Respectfully yours. 
LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 


To the foregoing letter the following replies 
have been received: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


November 22, 1949 


My dear Mr. Cluesmann: 

The President has asked me to acknowledge 
your letter of November fourth. He appreciates 
your courtesy in calling attention to the reso- 
lution embodied therein which was presented 
at the Convention of your Federation on June 
tenth and concurred in by the International 
Executive Board on October tenth. 


Very sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM D. HASSETT, 
Secretary to the President. 





We have just received word of the 
passing of Mrs. Chauncey A. Weaver. 
She had been ill for several years. 
The sympathy of the entire member- 
ship of the Federation goes out to 
Chauncey Weaver in his bereavement. 











Social Security Benefits 





OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
Washington 


November 22, 1949 
My dear Mr. Cluesmann: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of November 4, containing resolution adopted 
by your organization, with respect to broadening 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

This resolution will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate when the Congress convenes 
in January. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 


The Speaker’s Rooms 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


November 9, 1949 
Dear Mr. Cluesmann: 

I have for acknowledgment your letter of 
November 4, 1949 transmitting a resolution 
which was presented at the Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians in San Fran- 
cisco, California, on June 10, 1949. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN W. HOLTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Federal Security Agency 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


December 12, 1949 
Dear Mr. Cluesmann: 

President Truman has asked me to thank you 
for the copy of the resolution adopted by your 
organization urging the enactment of legislation 
to expand and improve the social security pro- 
gram. As you may know, the Federal Security 
Agency has been charged by Congress with re- 
sponsibility for studying and making recom- 
mendations as to the most effective methods 
of providing economic security through social 
insurance and as to legislation concerning old- 
age pensions and related subjects. 

For several years the Federal Security Agency 
has recommended to Congress that the present 
old-age and survivors insurance program be 
expanded and improved along substantially the 
same lines as you suggest. I am enclosing a 
copy of the social security section of the last 
Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency 
which describes our recommendations in greater 
detail. 

I appreciate the interest shown by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians in the social 
security program. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. MITCHELL, 
Acting Commissioner. 





News Nuggets 


The Philadelphia Orchestra is 


been blessed with 
core of personnel in whom that 
feeling of coordinated response is 
second nature.” 


a continuing 


College, Monmouth, 
further particulars. 





and closes February 28th. 
Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth 


Illinois, for 


Louis Krasner, formerly concert 
master of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has joined the 
faculty of the Syracuse University 


Write 





celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
States the brochure, distributed for 
this occasion, “It takes time to de- 
velop an orchestra—fifty years in 
the case of the Philadelphia, repre- 
senting countless hours of making 
music together, constant team-work 
functioning like a fine watch and 
esprit de corps that demands of 
every man his best. With thirty- 


two musicians having over a quarter 
century of service and a conductor 
now beginning his fourteenth sea- 
son, the Philadelphia Orchestra has 


Cornelis Pot, a Dutch engineer, 
has perfected a new invention, a 
music score which reads vertically. 
He has already printed 10,000 works 
with his notation. 





Monmouth College is offering a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best setting in four-voice harmony 
for congregational singing of a pre- 
scribed metrical version of the 
twenty-third psalm. The com- 
petition is open to all composers 


“Dream of Spades” by the Cali- 
fornian composer, Serge Hovey, was 
given its premiere in Philadelphia 
in December, by the Chamber 
Opera Society. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos has _ been 
engaged as Conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony for 
the season of 1950-51. Because of 
other plans for next season, Leopold 
Stokowski has advised the Society 
that he will be unable to appear 
with the Orchestra. 





College of Fine Arts, as professor 
of violin and chamber music. 

The premiere of William Schu- 
man’s Violin Concerto will take 
place in February, when it will be 
played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Kurt Weill’s “Down in the Val- 
ley,” a folk opera, has been pro 
duced or scheduled for production 
by 179 different organizations in 
this country and abroad. 
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Ray McKinley and His Versatile Band 


records is titled “You Came a Long Way 

from St. Louis.” With a little re-wording 
one might say of Ray McKinley himself, “You 
Came a Long Way from Texas.” This enter- 
prising young band-leader, who was born in 
Fort Worth, where he first started drumming, 
has come a long way since then, not only in 
distance, but in popularity. Ray was only five 
when he picked up his first set of “sticks” and 
started in on the family kitchenware. He gradu- 
ated from pots and pans to bona fide drums when 
he was given his first set of drums by family 
friend Tom Burnett. When he was a mere 
sprout of twelve, Ray was already drumming 
with local bands. 

It seems as though Ray has never had a 
chance to lay down his drumsticks from that 
day to this. He has played with any number 
of bands—starting with Beasley Smith of Nash- 
ville, then Ben Pollack (when the famous 
Detroiters were playing in New York’s Rose- 
land Ballroom in 1929). He was with Smith 
Ballew, Jack Petis and Red Nichols and joined 
the famous Dorsey Brothers Orchestra in 1934. 
When the Dorseys decided to go their separate 
ways, Ray stayed with Jimmy for a few years. 
But it was in 1939 that Ray began to make 
musical history in his own name. 


iE) OF Ray McKinley’s biggest selling 


Concocting Boogie-Woogie 


Probably the co-leadership which Ray McKin- 
ley formed with trombonist Will Bradley did 
more to establish him as a musical personality 
than any other incident in his life up to that 
point. Together they made famous the eight- 
to-the-bar style which became known as “Boogie 
Woogie.” Theirs was the first large band to 
play up this style of popular music . . . and 
they cut some discs that are still regarded 
as tops in their field. Some of these out- 
standing hits made between 1940 and °42 were 
“Beat Me Daddy,” “Scrub Me Mamma,” “Celery 
Stalks at Midnight” and “Chicken Gumboogie.” 
Connoisseurs of Boogie Woogie still look on 
these as collector’s items. 

Another important “first” in the McKinley 
career is the billing he gave to his arranger 
Eddie Sauter. Realizing how valuable a top- 
notch arranger is to a band, Ray started a 
precedent by giving a fifty per cent billing to 
Sauter. This policy is still followed, and the 
band’s other leading arranger, Deane Kincaide, 
also gets his billing along with the band. Eddie 
Sauter is a jazz great, both in the field of ar- 
fanging and as a composer. His expert judg- 
ment in the selection of tunes for the orchestra 
is one reason why it has earned its reputation 
of being “The Most Versatile Band in the Land.” 
Last year, for the second consecutive time, Sauter 
won the Metronome Magazine poll for arrang- 
ers. Kincaide is also a fine asset to the organi- 
zation. His association with McKinley dates 
back to the Will Bradley days, and he is credited 
with being the first arranger to put Boogie 
Woogie in the big time. He is still with the 


JANUARY, 1950 


band, and when not arranging, earns his pay 
by playing the flute, baritone sax, all the reed 
instruments, and the bass trombone. 

Speaking of playing in the band, Ray finds 
he can no longer do all his own, drumming. 
Between leading the boys and singing a good 
number of the vocals, he plays only the drum 
specialties and solos. Incidentally he is known 





reputation for versatility pays off too. Each 
dance set consists of six tunes—first an instru- 
mental ballad of one of the old favorites, then 
a second ballad sung by the band’s vocalist, 
Dale Nunnelly; next a jump number in medium 
tempo (sung by Ray himself). Fourth comes 
another instrumental ballad usually featuring 
the boys, fifth another tune by Dale, and finally 


Eddie Sauter (left), arranger for Ray McKinley (center), shows the band leader and crony, 
Harry Babbitt, his ideas for background flourishes for McKinley’s hit number, “Red Silk 
Stockings,” by scoring on the tablecloth. 


in the trade as a “drummer’s drummer”—just 
about the highest accolade one can receive. 

Being well up in the first twenty bands in 
the country keeps Ray and his band pretty much 
on the go. Since last April they have been on 
the road, playing mostly one-night stands in 
many colleges. This tour touched too many 
points to be mentioned, but you may gather 
some idea of its extensiveness if we say they 
visited the Dakotas, Mississippi and as far south 
as Texas. It’s an interesting point that the Mc- 
Kinley band travels by car, with a small truck 
for the instruments. Ray feels that this is the 
most satisfactory system since they can set their 
own time-table and allow for a little more rest 
between dates. 

As one would expect, college audiences make 
very responsive audiences, but rather surprising 
is their taste in dance music today, as compared 
with five or six years ago. Today they want 
little or no jive, swing or be-bop—they like their 
music “sweet.” Here is where the McKinley 


a jazz original or some other jump tune. This 
way everyone hears something to his taste. 
Speaking of public “taste” and quoting Ray, 
“The public wants music with a nice sound to- 
day, something simple and direct. They’re not 
interested in numbers with over-complicated 
harmonies and rhythms,” 


A great deal of credit goes to our young 
band leader for the job he did in taking over 
the leadership of the Glenn Miller orchestra, 
after Miller’s death in December of 1944. This 
was the time when the Glenn Miller band was 
appearing overseas, playing for the G. I.’s, and 
it was no small feat to step into the popular 
leader’s place at that time. Ray led the band 
then for about eight months, and all during 
that time he kept his rank of technical sergeant 
—at his own request. 


It is typical of Ray McKinley to refuse to 
accept a commission under such circumstances. 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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DOUGLAS, MARJORIE and VICTOR LUFF 


Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 


ECENTLY when we inquired of various 

of the symphony orchestras what relative 

combinations they had within their organi- 
zations, we expected to receive instances enough 
to take up a page, say, of information regarding 
such family groups. What we received was a 
deluge of data regarding blood relatives and 
relatives by marriage who sit under the same 
maestros in the same symphony orchestras. So 
we decided to run a series based on the differ- 
ent kinds of relative combinations. 

This month, brother, brother-and-sister, and 
sister combinations are presented. Seeing that 
musicianship usually runs in families, that 
parents usually send their musically gifted child- 
ren to the same conservatories and subject them 
to the same influences, it seems natural enough 
that our symphony orchestras should include at 
least a few of these combinations. All of course 
are not given here—just samples showing how 
fraternal our major symphony orchestras are in 
a family as well as in a union sense. 

In the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Bernard 
Zighera, first harp and Alfred Zighera, cello are 
brothers. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic boasts one brother- 
and-sister combination, Pauline Kappler, violist, 
and George D’Anna, timpanist, as well as a 
brother-in-law combination: Ginesio Lecce and 
Salvatore Piazza, both French horn players. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra has two oboe players 
who are brothers: Andre A. and Albert J. 
Andraud. 

There are two pairs of brothers in the Cleve- 
land Orchestra: Frank and Emil Sholle, and 
Alois and William Hruby. Two more brothers 
in the same family, Henry and John, were 
formerly trumpet players in the orchestra. Alois’ 
son Joseph, moreover, has served as a substitute 


WALTER SUNDSTEN and 


AGNES EATERLY 


ANDRE and ALBERT ANDRAUD 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


WILLIAM and STANLEY STREET 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 





IT’S ALL IN THE FAMILY! 


in the trumpet section. So, as they write us from 
that Ohio city, “The Hruby brothers are indeed 
a Cleveland institution.” 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra has two 
such combinations: Alice McDaniel and Lenora 
Holcomb LeBlanc, sisters, play respectively cello 
and violin; Laura Twist and Walter Caughey 
play respectively harp and cello. 

In the Louisville (Kentucky) Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Robert Whitney, its conductor, and 
Grace Whitney, its first cellist, are brother and 
sister. Robert and Grace, with three other sis- 
ters, Edna, Noreen and Edith, have played ex- 
tensively before various musical organizations 
in and around Chicago, in fact, have toured the 
country as the Whitney Ensemble. 

No fewer than three sets of brothers are play- 
ing in the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Joseph and Mischa Bregman play the violin. 
Clarence Booth plays the bassoon, while his 
brother, Lester, plays the tuba. James Mackay 
plays the trumpet, with his brother, John, holding 
forth on the trombone. 

The N.B.C. Symphony has three brothers in 
its French horn section: Arthur, Jack and Harry 
Berv. Besides this there are Abe and Harry 
Edison playing respectively the cello and drums. 
Two brothers, Harold and Loris Wiles, play in 
the Oklahoma Symphony, the former, the bass 
trombone and the latter, the first clarinet. Two 
sisters, Tina Rudie and Emily Johnson, play 
respectively celesta and viola. 

The string section of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra comes up proudly with a report of twins. 
Alexander (viola) and John (cello) Gray are 
veterans of twenty-three and twenty-two years’ 
service respectively. Actually there are five 
brothers in the family, all musicians. Robert is 
a violinist in Providence, Rhode Island; William 


Ait 


BERNARD and ALFRED ZIGHERA 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


JOHN and ALEXANDER GRAY 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


is a violist in the New York Philharmonic; and 
James is a piano teacher of Boston. They all 
hail from Scotland. 

The Portland (Oregon) Symphony writes us 
that Einard Lebeck and his sister play with their 
organization. (The latter plays the bass viol; 
the instrument of the former is not designated.) 
Another sister, Beverly Lebeck, is cellist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

William and Stanley Street, brothers, are in 
the percussion section of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic and Civic orchestras. 

Three brother combinations are the pride of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: Ferdi- 
nand and Sylvio Claudio, both violinists; Ralph 
and Julius Shanis, respectively flutist and oboist; 
and Naoum and Boris Blinder, respectively con- 
cert master and principal cellist. 

Cello and violin seem to be a fairly popular 

combination among brothers and sisters. Walter 
Sundsten is concert master of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, while his sister, Agnes Eaterly, is a cellist 
in the same organization. Alan and John Martin 
in the National Symphony Orchestra in Wash- 
ington, D. C., play respectively violin and cello. 
Three members of the Luff family play in the 
Vancouver Sywphony Orchestra. Victor and 
Douglas—father and son—are in the percussion 
section, Marjorie in the violin section. 
‘But for a really unique brother combination 
we turn to the Youngstown (Ohio) Symphony, 
perhaps the only organization of this kind in the 
world which is conducted by two _ brothers. 
Carmine and Michael Ficocelli share the podium 
in as amicable a relationship as can be found 
anywhere. Sometimes a concert is directed by 
one brother, sometimes by the other. Sometimes 
both take baton in hand for the same concert 
(though not the same composition!). 








JOHN and ALAN MARTIN 
National Symphony Orchest 
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succinctly: 
“There’s a cycle against musical bands now 

. When the cycle swings back . . . I may 
be too old to make it.” Youthful musicians 
fervently hoped The Mab wasn’t permanently 
ensconced at his new headquarters, booker Carlos 
Gastel’s offices. Likewise young players watched 
with intense interest ‘two possible answers to the 
perplexing problem: why the dearth of “name” 
bands? 


Stan Kenton’s 1950 concert tour, to tee off 
at Seattle’s auditorium February 9, could pro- 
vide an answer, for good or bad. So could 
the success or failure of trumpeter Roy Stevens’ 
thirteen-piece band, organized in New York 
with unlimited financial backing, a good book, 
all the accouterments of a successful orchestra. 
Kenton would play music his way, where and 
when he wanted to play it. Stevens would 
play music everybody’s way, where and when 
it would sell, teeing off at Frank Dailey’s 
Meadowbrook this month. 


The experiments could prove there was room 
for all types of dance music. Or they could 
resolve once and for all opinion which held “the 
mickier the mouse the bigger the house.” 


East. The JJJ’s Trio into its third year at the 
Ten Pin Inn, Walpole, Mass. . . . Godfrey Mutte 
trio at Club Rio, Allentown, Pa. . . . George 
Towne holds until at least Jan. 20 at NYC’s 
Roseland Ballroom . . . Pianist Buddy Greco’s 
big band (fifteen men) to be handled by Elliot 


' Wexler . . . Claude Thornhill now an ABC 
property . . . Decca signed Alvy West’s Little 
Band . . . Hotel operator Marta Kramer intro- 


duced Western square dance music to her Man- 
hattan hostel, the Roosevelt. If the oater fare 
clicked, other Kramer rooms could look forward 
to like terping. 


Horace Heidt ork to record for Heidt’s own 
label . . . Coleman Hawkins touring the Conti- 
nent... Apollo Discery pacted tenorman Willis 


With the Dance Bands 


Jackson . . . Guitarist Art Reyerson formed a 
combo using four guitars, bass, drums . 

Benny Goodman to play all-classical program 
Feb.‘ 15 at Philly’s Academy of Music for that 
city’s orchestra pension foundation . . . Louis 
Prima inked by ABC . . . Cafe Society Down- 
town, NYC, upped its talent budget . . . Xavier 





H. Daumier. 


Cugat to tour abroad in April . . . Lexington 
Casino, Philadelphia, resumed full-week opera- 
tion .. . New nightery, Chantilly Room, opened 
in Greenwich Village, NYC, with Frankie 
Stewart and Bob White orks. 


Johnny Moore’s Three Blazers ankled WM to 
swell GAC’s ranks . . . Meadowbrook op (Cedar 
Grove, N. J.) Frank Dailey buying video time 
to plug his spot . . . London Records signed 













trumpeter Billy Butterfield’s band . . . Henry 
Jerome ork holds at NYC’s Edison Hotel until 
spring . . . Louis Armstrong and All-Stars star 
in the Italian flick “Botta e Risposta” . . . Lionel 
Hampton may go to Europe for Continental 
concerts soon .. . La Rue’s, Manhattan, switched 
to rhumba policy . . . Tommy Dorsey, peddling 
his California Casino Gardens, wants to stick 
close to New York from now on. TD may work 
the Hotel Statler in February ... Dorsey Brothers 
Music reactivated .. . Op Frank Dailey (who is 
popular guy this issue) tried a flat admission 
policy ($1.20 a head) at Meadowbrook, to con- 
vince teen-agers the spot wouldn’t strip their 


pocketbooks. 


South. Charlie Fisk disbanded to work in But- 
ler, Mo. . . . Columbia signed Phil Zito and His 
International City Dixielanders . . . Capitol 
inked two-beaters Sharkey Bonano (trumpet) 
and Armand Hug (pianist) . . . New Orleans 
.can boast more jazz bands per square bistro (in 
shape, not reaction) than any other U. S. 
metropolis today. These names dot the Vieux 
Carre section: Leon Prima, Papa Celestin, Al- 
phonse Picou, Joe Loyacano, and many, many 
other great musicians. 


Midwest. Colosimo’s southside Chicago spot, 
reopened by new owner George Potson, using 
Carmen Rogers’s sextet . . . Lenny Herman at 
Cleveland’s Hollenden Hotel through mid-Feb. 
. Sun Valley Boys into their second year on 
WKAN, Konkakee . . . Woody Herman set for 
two early April weeks at the Windy City’s 
Blue Note, with Louis Armstrong a May date 
. . . Eddie O” Neal at Chicago’s Palmer House 
indefinitely . Lawrence Welk holds at 
Chicago’s Trianon Ballroom until Feb. 18 .. . 
Windy City maestro Marty Gould formed a new 
group which features strings and voices . . 
Woody Herman’s defunct big band (he'll lead 
a combo during most of each year from now 
on) and George Shearing’s quintet copped top 
honors in Down Beat’s 1949 poll . . . Trumpeter 








Jimmy Palmer reorganized . . . Tenorman Don 
Gilbert into the Lakeshore Inn, Sioux City, 
Iowa, with his new combo . . . Balaban and Katz 
may revive flesh circuit in Chicago with its 
Yule experiment at the southside flickery, South- 
town; Warner Brothers may open the Avalon 
and Capitol to stage shows. 


West. Young Pianist Andre Previn composing, 
scoring, and arranging for MGM flicks “The 
Outriders” and “Three Little Words” . . . Page 
Cavanaugh trio back in biz . Carmen 
Cavallaro at the Grove through Feb. 7 . 

George Shearing tentatively set for a concert 
in S. F. Feb. 5, which is also the night he’s 
supposed to open at the Bay City’s Ciro’s .. . 
Capitol signed Clarinetist Mickey. Katz, ex- 
Spike Jones comic . . . Louis Armstrong All- 
Stars into the Bal Tabarin, Gardena, California, 
Feb. 9, for two weeks at $4,250 per; Louis 
played two weeks at Las Vegas’s Flamingo Hotel 
beginning Jan. 26 for a $9,000 total stipend. 


Drummer Ben Pollack built a Dixieland 
band which preemed in L. A. . . . Benny Good- 
man disbanded to rest and play classical concerts 
until mid-Feb. MGM waxery inked 
trumpeter Roy Eldridge . . . Guitarist Dave 
Barbour has a lead role, as thespian, in RKO’s 
“Blind Spot,” which also uses Vido Musso and 
other legit jazzmen . . . Blue Barron renewed 
his MGM recording contract, for two years. 


Drummer Mel Torme’s “California Suite” has 
been recorded by Capitol . . . The “Charlie 
Barnet All-Stars” debuted in Hollywood, using 


portions of the Mab’s library, plus his name, 


with Charlie’s approval, though he isn’t involved 
financially. Unit includes tenorman Dave Mat- 
thews, trumpeter Ernie Royal, pianist Tommy 
Todd, and others . . . California’s State Employ- 
ment Appeals Board ruled that ballroom and 
nightery ops, not leaders, are employers . ... 
Frank DeVol’s ork will back Jack Smith during 


a series of coast one-nighters in Feb. 


Canada. Vancouver op Sandy DeSantis went 
all-out, buying $35,000 worth of GAC talent 
for early 1950, including Red Ingle, Louis 
Armstrong, Nellie Lutcher, and Johnny Moore’s 
Three Blazers. 


Radio and Television. Benny Goodman’s band 
in line for a quarter-hour across-the-board TV 
shot sponsored by American Tobacco Co... . 
251,041 video sets in L. A. as of Nov. 1... Treas 
ury Department now sponsors Sammy Kaye’s 
CBSer “Sunday Serenade” . Red Nichols’ 
Five Pennies doing a single weekly quar- 
ter-hour for KTTV, L. A. .. . Elliot Law- 
rence now doubling as deejay for NYC's 
WNEW, Friday nights .. . MCA peddling an 
hour-long TV opus featuring Spike Jones’s 
troupe; cost weekly will run to $20,000. Same 
agency sold Kay Kyser and band to Ford for 
an NBC tele show at $22,000 weekly . . 
Florida musicians are flown to Puerto Rico 
weekly to record “Duffy’s Tavern” . . . Raymond 
Scott dropped his combo to accept a contract 
conducting the “Hit Parade” ork for the next 
three years. 








Page Cavanaugh trio on “Hollywood House,” ” 


KECA-TV, L. A., and ABC video; pianist 
Marvin Ash holds with KFI-TV’s “The Truth 
About Dixie,” L. A. . More net conductors; 
Buzz Adlam, “A Date With Judy,” ABC, 
Thurs.; David Rose, “Red Skelton Show,” CBS, 
Sun; Carmen Dragon, “Prudential Hour,” CBS, 
Sun.; Lud Gluskin, “My Friend Irma,” CBS, 
Mon.; Roy Bargy, “Robert Young Show,” NBC, 
Thurs.; Carmen Dragon, “Fanny Brice Show,” 
NBC, Tues. . . . Ernie Felice quartet on 
Hollywood’s KNBH Tuesdays. 


Miscellaneous Dates. Lee Angelo, Pla-Mor, 
Kansas City, out Jan. 30 . . . Emil Coleman, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, NYC, out March 8 . 
Al Donahue, Statler Hotel, Detroit, out Feb. 18 

. Eddy Duchin holds at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, until Feb. 11, then 
to NYC’s Waldorf through May 10. . . Chick 
Floyd, Biltmore Hotel, L. A., until Jan. 25... 
Larry Fotine, into Memphis’s Peabody Hotel 
Feb. 27 . . . Cesar Gonzmart, Bayshore Hotel, 
Tampa, Fla., until Oct. 13 . . . Eddy Howard, 
Palladium Ballroom, Hollywood, Feb. 28— 
April 24 . . . Dick Jurgens, Aragon Ballroom, 
Chicago, until Feb. 5. 


Freddy Martin, Palladium, Hollywood, 
through Feb. 27 . . . George Olsen, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, out Feb. 10 . . . Don 
Ragon, Claridge Hotel, Memphis, until Feb. 10 

. . Orrin Tucker, Trianon Ballroom, Chicago, 
in Feb, 5. 


TED HALLOCK, 
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LYRICS, by Oscar Hammerstein II (seventy- 
one, including seven from “South Pacific,” 
ten from “Oklahoma” and six from “Show 
Boat”). 215 pages. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


I never hoped, I never expected, I never had 
the least inkling that I would read directions 
on how to write good lyrics as sensible, as sane 
and as clear as these: I never knew any lyric 
writer could be that un-selfconscious or that 
generous or that articulate. Now that I have 
read the chapter, I am going to be just as gen- 
erous in spreading the news. 

Here is someone who not only knows how 
to write lyrics, but knows—with the particular- 
ness of a mouse nibbling cheese from a trap 
without springing the trap—exactly how to de- 
scribe the process, every word-choice, every 
turn of phrase, every verse structure. And 
openhanded! He hands out secrets of his art 
the way a Salvation Army lassie hands out 
doughnuts. Moreover, he has prose that speaks 
quite as eloquently as his verse. Listen to this: 
“There is in all art a fine balance between the 
benefits of confinement and the benefits of 
freedom,” and this, “A song that requires little 
effort to sing or to listen to is usually the result 
of great effort on the part of its creators,” and 
this, “Let the song be yours and yours alone. 
However important, however trivial, believe it. 
Mean it from the bottom of your heart, and 
say what is on your mind as carefully, as clearly, 
as beautifully as you can.” 

For reading this amazing forty-five pages of 
“Notes on Lyrics” I almost didn’t get around 
to the lyrics themselves, and that would have 
been a tragedy. For they are poetry just as they 
stand. Read them and sing them and hold 
them in your heart—and have a better day for 
doing it! 

SCHOENBERG AND HIS SCHOOL, by 
Rene Leibowitz. 305 pages. Philosophical 
Press. $4.75. 

Integrity is to be respected in whatever form 
it is encountered. Arnold Schoenberg undoubt- 
edly possesses integrity. He undoubtedly pos- 
sesses also musical intelligence of the highest 
order and a skill in composition just about un- 
surpassed. So we do not feel it in us to be 
critical regarding him or his music. On author 

bowitz’s approach we do, on the other hand, 

k with a somewhat censorious eye. We could 
for instance, that he would not constantly 


nvolve- 


1 

nti! apartness ith emotiona 
-; of ‘ce following a we arked 
He is of course following a “ larkec 
n taking sides in a musical controversy. 
omposition have long been the battle 
factions. Europe was torn 


opposing 
| between the Wagnerites and 
Brahmsians. And before that there were 
duelists and the Handel- 
Bononcini adversaries. We doubt, though, that 
of these controversies have done much 
toward advancing the cause of either side. 
Leibowitz’s militancy, however, does in no 
case obscure his logic. His explanation of the 
reasons which led Schoenberg afield from 
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tonality, the steps he took toward the adoption 
of the tone-row and the twelve-tone techniques 


are as clear as rungs in a ladder. He tells 
exactly—and in words musicians at any rate 
can absorb—what motivated the aftist in Schoen- 
berg so to depart from the established system. 
And he lets Schoenberg speak directly through 
the copious musical examples and direct quotes 
from his published articles and letters. 

With Alban Berg, Leibowitz flaunts the 
banner less. He is explicit, sympathetic, analyti- 
cal, but not emotional. Here is the first lengthy 
discussion—Berg’s greatness was given unmis- 
takeable outline in H. W. Heinsheimer’s “Me- 
nagerie in F-sharp”—of this intense and tragic 
figure. The analysis of the controversial “Woz- 
zeck” is next-best to reading the score or seeing 
the opera. Understanding of both it and “Lulu” 
is the better arrived at through his comparison 
of the two operas. 

Anton Webern 1s the third composer to be 
discussed. His work, Leibowitz explains, “from 
its very beginnings, is directed towards the con- 
quest of a language dominated by the idea of 
perpetual variation.” From this he goes on, 
through an analysis of that composer’s scores, 
to prove the music is “neither chaotic nor arbi- 
trary.” This portion of the book requires a bit 
of credulity. The peak of his style, so the ex- 
planation goes, appears in his Op. 27 character- 
ized by “purification, utmost economy of means, 
precision and laconism of musical speech.” And 
again, “We discover . . . in works of Schoenberg 
and especially in those of Webern, numerous 
elements which strive t@transcend any tonal 
order.” 

The author also reports—and therein proves 
himself in truth the faithful biographer— 
“Schoenberg liked to tell his pupils that there 
is still ‘lots of good music to be written in C 
major.” Thank you for that, Mr. Leibowitz! 





MUSIC IN THE NATION, by B. H. Haggin. 
376 pages. William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
$5.00. 

Criticisms with a negative slant are fairly 
hard to take the morning after, no matter how 
salutary their effect. But read months, even 
years after the events they discuss—the author 
wrote these articles in “The Nation” and other 
magazines between the years 1929 and 1946— 
they are neither palatable nor nourishing. The 
artists discussed—their styles have changed or 
they have retired or died. The concerts cer 
tainly are as finished as last decade’s snowfalls. 
And as for the author’s special bias—at this late 
date, who can really get concerned over it? The 
saving grace, an outstanding literary style, is but 
the boast of a few pages in the book. Musical 
sense Mr. Haggin has. The ability to express 
his ideas he also has. But this is not writing 
one ruminates over for its special flavor. 

The conclusion, stated with a candor the 
author insists is the critic’s prerogative: the con- 
tents are to be relished only by Haggin fans— 
and by the very few musicians eulogized in the 


book. 





THE LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC, by 
Helen L. Kaufmann. 307 pages. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 65 cents. 


A vivid style bubbling with modern phrases, 
quaint turns and unexpected references to rather 
earthy customs; an underlining of human events; 
a faithful pointing to the unbroken path, of 
music throughout the Christian era—these char- 
acterize the present vest-pocket history of music. 
The author’s nose for news and sense for the 
significant—these and a good index—make of 
this booklet a wholly adequate history for think- 
ing individuals desiring at least outline knowl- 
edge of our Western civilization’s development 
of music. 


_—_—_— 


THE ORCHESTRATOR’S HANDBOOK, by 
Maurice Gardner. 53 pages. $2.00. The Staff 
Music Publishing Company. 

If for the reason alone that it gives the gen- 
eral range and the practical orchestral range of 
each of the instruments of our symphony and 
swing orchestras, this little booklet is a valuable 
addition to composers’ and arrangers’ libraries. 
However, it has other assets, too. It gives in- 
valuable data concerning the texture of each 
instrument—for instance, “Pizzicato on the 
cello is more resonant and fuller bodied than 
on the violin” . . . “Chords of more than four 
notes in each hand are not practical on the 
harp” .. . “Passages involving fast changes in 
direction of pitch (in the trombone) should be 
avoided.” It also offers such nuggets of infor- 
mation as where the “breaks” occur in wind 
instruments, what progressions are easiest to 
play, which harmonics are available and which 
chords possible. Its style is clarity itself. 





MUSIC OF THE WORLD, A History, by 
Kurt Pahlen. Translated by James Galston. 
422 pages. Crown Publishers. $5.00. 


The ability to weave infinitely varied and 
widely diverse strands into a single braid is the 
special gift of this writer. He dwells on prob- 
lems sociological, economic and religious as 
well as on the sheerly musical. He tells about 
the first musical union formed back in the 
eleventh century. He describes the first emer- 
gence of polyphony. He explains why women 
composers have been so scarce. He relates 
Romanticism to the prominence of the prole- 
tariat. He devotes a whole chapter to Vienna 
—and well worth it the city proves to be—a 
whole chapter to Modern Opera, one to Con- 
certs and Virtuosos, and still another to Music 
in Latin America. In short, he is generous 
with information in practically every field which 
concerns human relationships. Yet he makes 
all these elements converge on the development 
of music. His editorial comment on modern 
composers is just and pointed, though his style, 
in portions pedestrian and literal, has a tendency 
to. drag down the matter itself. 

The volume has 400 well-chosen photographs 
and an appendix which describes instruments 
of the modern orchestra. —H. S. 
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he Tuba and Its Players inj 


F YOU could stretch out the tuba’s “open” tone. Now press the second valve and the open tone becomes 
shiny brass coiling, it would meas- half-tone lower. Release this second valve and press the first valve an Bflat & 
ure about thirty-five feet. It provides the sound lowers another half-tone. (Now you're a tone lower than Carneg 
the deepest brass tones in the orchestra. open tone.) Next, press the first and second valves together or pred harmon 
It is indispensable in bands, too. Little the third valve alone, and you get three half-tones down from the ope Th 
boys love it, it’s so bright and shiny, tone. Now press the third valve plus the second and you have four half betweer 
and its bell is so good for chucking _ tones down from the open tone. Five half-tones down is obtained by you they ar 
paper wads into as it goes gaily by-on pressing simultaneously the first valve and the third, six half-tones the size 
parade. Wagner, Richard Strauss and pressing down the first three valves together. This, incidentally, is Maybe 
Stravinsky have taken to it. They use limit of the three-valve instrument. But, as can be seen also from of thei 
it as the bass of the brass quartet (with photographs, symphony tubas invariably have four keys or levers. Maybe 
three trombones), as a fifth horn and fourth key or lever pressed down in various combinations with the oth mand 
as a reinforcement for the bass viol sec- three makes it possible to sound four more half-tones. These half-tongy "R2" 
tion. It is to the orchestra what the and the tones obtained by lipping (embouchure) and by altering the fo Wh 
pedal pipes are to the organ. of breath form the whole range of the instrument. Bell ov 
The tuba player blows into his instru- Variations in the ranges are caused by the varying sizes of the instr peat 
ment a good part of the time during a ments, with the tenor tuba the smallest. Here are their ranges: § schoo 
WILLIAM BELL concert. It’s a trying procedure. Some, . him to ¢ 
New York Philharmonic a very few, use a bellows gadget to re. shook hi 
pump wind in the side of their mouths. a + he askec 
Naturally, since there’s usually only one tuba in an orchestra, he mustn't o don’t thi 
break down on the job. In a few compositions two are needed; then a It w 
second tuba is employed temporarily. : iced his 
The tuba player of the orchestra owns from one to five instruments, : : lascinati 
the C tuba, the B-flat tuba, the E-flat tuba and the F tuba, not to say the No inco 
tenor tuba. The designation “C”, B-flat”, E-flat” or “F” means that . forbidde 
this is the instrument’s “open” tone, the one that sounds when you just ’ 8 
blow into it without keying or lipping. Symphony orchestra tuba players, : : = : hearsal 
most of them, play regularly on the C tuba. It covers the range ordinarily : + 7 : 
required and, all things considered, is easiest to play. sana 
You will see from the photographs that some tubas have buttons and : own. 
some levers. Buttons control piston valves and levers control rotary valves. ; ons & 
Both sorts are the means of opening extra lengths of tubing. The piston ¥ oo * 
type of mechanism is, as a rule, quieter and easier to control. For instance, - ibe 
with it the glissando is easier to produce effectively. A tuba player who a 
uses a rotary valve type usually shifts to the piston type for the famous > 
glissando in Strauss’s “Don Quixote.” 
This is what the buttons or levers do. Say you are sounding the 















































According to the key they are writing for and the range they desin 
composers score for the higher or lower tubas. Orchestral players may} 
called on to use four tubas at a single concert. They sometimes eve 
change instruments in the course of a single composition. Joseph Novoth 

ot the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra told me he sometimes changes | ke My 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” to the E-flat for the famous “bear” solo, ant 
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Cincinnati Symphony Los Angeles Philharmonic 


VIRGIL ESTER ~ JOHN MANUTI ' WILLIAM MONTIETH 


Oklahoma Symphony Metropolitan Opera Buffalo Philharmonic 


Our Bands and Orchestras 


sometimes in Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet.” He owns three tubas, a C, a 
Bflat and an E-flat. When he needs the F, though, he just runs over to 
Carnegie Hall and gets it from William Bell of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 

This is but one of the many instances of the spirit of cooperation 
between tuba players. In their generous commendations, one for another, 
they are outstanding examples of musicians’ fraternal attitude. Maybe 
the size of the instrument does something to the breadth of the personality. 
Maybe depth of tone makes for depth of character. Maybe being but one 
of their kind in the orchestra makes them less susceptible to jealousy. 
Maybe the supply of good tuba players never quite comes up to the 
mand. Whatever the reason, they seem to be very happy in each other’s 
ompany. 

Why did they take up the tuba in the first place? Mr. Novotny, Mr. 
Bell and Mr. A. Torchinsky (Philadelphia Orchestra) explained that 


something in the brightness and bigness of the instrument attracted them 


s schoolboys. When his high-school instructor in Berwyn, Illinois, asked 
him to choose between a trumpet and a French horn, the young Novotny 
hook his head to both. “What’s that big thing over there in the corner?” 
he asked. He carried it triumphantly home with him that very day. “I 
on’t think my parents ever got over the impact of the shock,” he told me. 

It was love not only at first sight, but lover forever after. He prac- 
ticed his tuba in and out of season. Once, going over a particularly 
fascinating passage as he jogged home from school, he broke a front tooth. 
No inconvenience to his playing resulted, except that he was thereafter 
orbidden to practice en route. Back in those days he spent three or four 
hours a day on it. He still practices one and a half hours a day outside 
rehearsals. 

He relishes the hardest passages. He particularly relishes Kleinsinger’s 
Tubby the Tuba,” that drama of the underdog who finally comes into 
isown. He played it with the Houston Symphony Orchestra last season— 
le was a member of that orchestra then—and forthwith became a celebrity, 
at least within all public school precincts of the city. Shrill voices pursued 
im everywhere. “There goes Tubby! Good old Tubby!” Teachers 
tomplained that in the free drawing period, tubas took precedence over 
bunnies, witches and supermen. The year-end compositions on “Why I 
ike My Orchestra” gave the impression that the glowing tuba was the 
brchestra. The same thing happened in Montclair, New Jersey, a few 


ADOLF MOSER 
CLYDE BACHAND Cleveland Orchestra 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


months back, when Mr. Bell played 
“Tubby” there with the New Jersey 
Symphony. Incidentally, Mr. Bell has 
trained as a baritone. So he does 
“Tubby the Tuba,” not only playing 
the instrument but also singing and 
reciting the narrative. It’s quite a show. 
Toscanini likes the tuba, too. His 
rehearsals are, as everyone knows, storm 
areas of drive and rigor. But once he 
paused in his vehement onrush, laid 
down his baton and quietly asked Mr. 
Bell (then with that orchestra) to 
“Please play that passage again.” When 
Bell had finished it; Toscanini said, 
“Now please play it once again!” and 
then, at the end, “Still another time, 
please.” Mr. Bell asked him finally Tho a 
what there was to correct. “Nothing,” ee 
said Mr. Toscanini, “Only I never heard anything so beautiful.” Mr. Bell, 
incidentally, was playing that most famous of tuba solos, Wagner’s 


“Faust” Overture. 
* 


Faust OvevTuve- Waqner 


lien ven ro 


The tuba seems to stimulate resourcefulness among its adherents. 
Mr. Bell, weary of shifting himself out of the big bass wrap-around tuba 
to play the high notes on the tenor tuba, built himself a double horn 
with a wide enough register to make all the tuba parts in the orchestral 
repertoire playable on a single instrument. The “bellophone,” which 
resulted, is a fifty-pound brass instrument made of two separate horns 
joined together at the heads of their respective mouthpieces. One man 
can play both horns, by a special rotary valve that switches from one to 
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AXOPHONES, TRUMPET, TROMBONE, PIANO, DRUMS and BASS .« 


ROBBINS RHYTHM AIRS 


SUGAR I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 


SHOULD | WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA 
TEMPTATION SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 
IF | HAD YOU HAMP’S BOOGIE WOOGIE 


STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
SWEET AND LOVELY 
SING, SING, SING 
JOHNSON RAG 

DEEP PURPLE 

BLUE MOON 


CAE CAE (Sambo) 

PAGAN LOVE SONG 

TWO O'CLOCK JUMP 

HOW AM | TO KNOW 

I'M COMING VIRGINIA 

OYE NEGRA (Bright Rhumbo) 

LINDA MUJER (Bright Rhumbo) 

BIM BAM BUM (Bright Rhumbo) 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 


FEIST RHYTHM AIRS 


JA-DA SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
HONEY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
SUNDAY ILL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 


HOT LIPS | DON'T KNOW WHY 
TIGER RAG WANG WANG BLUES 
CHINA BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 
| NEVER KNEW SLEEPY TIME GAL 
WABASH BLUES AT SUNDOWN 
LINGER AWHILE RUNNIN’ WILD 
PEG O' MY HEART JOSEPHINE 
ONE O'CLOCK JUMP SIBONEY 


MILLER RHYTHM AIRS 


DIANE DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 


CORAL SEA MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
GREAT DAY FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
ROSE ROOM ONCE IN A WHILE 
DOLL DANCE 1 CRIED FOR YOU 
TIME ON MY HANDS LI'L LIZA JANE 
AFTER | SAY I'M SORRY WHISPERING 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT CHARMAINE 


MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK SLEEP 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 


Price 60c each 


at your dealer or direct 
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1 ... Please send orchestrations checked above at 60c each. 




















playing in unison, or in octaves or even smaller intervals. 


William Montieth of the Buffalo Philharmonic has fashioned a mute— * 


it’s included in his photograph (the upper right one) on page 21—which 
he maintains does wonders for the instrument’s tone. Taking the 
prize for ingenuity, however, is Oswald Porpora of the Metropolitan Opera 


| Orchestra. Some time back he lost the mouthpiece of his Wagner tuba 


and played the entire program on a substitute made from two calling cards, 

That brings us to the matter of the Wagner tuba. These are not true 
tubas and the regular tuba players in an orchestra are not the ones who 
play them. When a composition requires this instrument, the French 
horn player plays it. 

The particularly observant among our readers may have noticed in 
the November issue that among photographs of trombonists was an 
occasional lone tuba player. He didn’t just come along for the ride. One 
tuba and three trombones form a “choir,” used by many composers when 
a solemn, majestic chorale effect is required, Just such a combination 
sounds out in the following from Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyrie”: 
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The tuba also doubles with second tuba or trombone to play such a 
passage as the following from Strauss’ “Also Sprach Zarathustra”: 
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Wagner had it represent the dragon in “Siegfried” and used its deep 
voice for Siegfried’s “Funeral March.” Its militant spirit is displayed in 
“Die Meistersinger” Overture. Then there is that passage from the Igor 
Stranvinsky “Petrouchka,” which is used so often for audition purposes: 
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This has won and lost more jobs for tuba players than perhaps any other 
phrase in their repertoire. 

Many name bands—for instance, Guy Lombardo’s and Sammy Kaye’s 
—use tubas. When “Yuba Plays the Tuba Down in Cuba” swept the 
country, every dance band leader insisted on his bass viol player learning 
the tuba practically overnight. Since the tuba part in this hit was one of 
the hardest to play in the entire repertoire, it created quite a situation 
among bass players. 

The tuba has special responsibilities in the concert band, for here it 
upholds what in the symphony orchestra would constitute the bass viol 
section. Sousa’s band had five and, on occasions, six tubas. Concert bands 
today use one tuba ordinarily for every twelve players. A forty-eight-piece 
band thus has four tubas, and they usually play in unison. A good player 
on the tuba often plays in both concert bands and symphony orchestras 
and finds his style broadened by the double engagement. Mr. Bell, for 
instance, who played from 1921 to 1924 in Sousa’s band, now holds down 
such a position in the New York Philharmonic-Symphony and is also a 
member of the Band of America, conducted by Paul Lavalle. He can 
take more than a little credit, too, for the excellence of the tuba sections 
of at least nine of our major symphony orchestras. In the orchestras of 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Houston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., New 
Orleans, and New York, as well as in the N.B.C. and W.J.Z. orches- 
tras the deep bass notes sounding in the brass section have overtones that 
bespeak the solicitude of teacher Bell. Knowing his kindly nature, we 
have an idea this might have something to do with the cooperative spirit 
in evidence among tuba players. —Hope Stoddard. 
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another; or an assistant can join the fun. The lower tuba has an exteal F 
mouthpiece, so that two players can blow on the bellophone at once, © 
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COCANIQUe 


of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





THE SIDE FLAM (Unalternated) 


ORE about flams—this time concerning deviation from their gener- 
M ally accepted hand-to-hand alternation: 

It often is found expedient to play a series of consecutive flams 
“to the same hand” rather than alternately. Art music furnishes many 
examples of this, particularly where such flams must be executed with 
considerable speed and accuracy. A comparison between hand-to-hand 
execution and the side execution shown below will demonstrate the 
advantage of the latter style: 


SIDE FLAM EXAMPLES 
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An interesting and productive study of contrast in execution of hand- 
to-hand and side (alternated and unalternated) flams is shown below. 
Practice each exercise many times over at normal speed, taking care to 
-poise the low stick of each flam at, say, two inches from the striking 
surface and the high stick at, say, twelve inches. 


FLAM EXERCISES 
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In the pattern of the 
OOUBLE PARADIDDOLE 


In the pattern of the 
SINGLE PARADIDOLE 
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THE SIDE RUFF 


Ruffs may be executed similarly—‘“to the same hand.” The use of 
side ruffs is not only considered expedient at times in art music but, in 
certain of the traditional rudiments in military drumming, is definitely 
called for. See how the side ruff is employed in the following rudiments: 
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DOUBLE TRIPLE 
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RATAMACUE 
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DRAG PARADIODOLE N.2 
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RUFF EXERCISES 


Now, in order to acquire control of side ruffs, practice the flam exer- 
cises shown above, replacing flams with ruffs. 
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SOUSA A NOVELIST 


Recently, in rearranging my small but select collection of books, I 
came across an almost forgotten copy of The Fifth String, a novel by 
John Philip Sousa. This is a most interesting little story about a concert 
violinist, a vision of loveliness (female) and the Devil. The violinist loved 
his art and, later, came to love the vision. The vision reciprocated but 
became jealous of the fiddle (a not uncommon situation in the world of 
music, I am told). The Devil, true to form, was bent on making trouble. 
He succeeded and the story has an unhappy ending, but it is beautifully 
written and the illustrations in the book are by the famous Howard 
Chandler Christy. 

In addition to his celebrated marches and his light operas, Sousa 
wrote quite a few novels and, finally an autobiography, Marching Along 
(Hale, Cushman and Flint, publishers), which, so drummer Frank Holt 
of Haverhill, Mass., reminds me, first appeared in serial form in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Frank was the first of several to correct a statement made by me in 
the January, 1949, issue to the effect that he was one who made the cele- 
brated world tour with the Sousa Band. He was not, and I stand cor- 
rected. Frank joined the band in ’27, opening at the Paramount Theatre 
in New York, thereafter making the Northwest Pacific tour. The follow- 
ing year he made the Golden Jubilee tour from coast to coast, and re- 
mained with the band until the passing of Mr. Sousa. Sorry for the slip, 
Frank. (Man, you sure gotta stick to facts when you write a column!) 


STEADY JOB 


For the benefit of those who croak that a musician’s usefulness and 
earning power hit the down grade at or about the ripe old age of twenty- 
five, let me cite the average age of the drummers of the Municipal Band at 
Long Beach, California—seventy-one years! 

Of this, O. F. Rominger, one of these drummers, writes: “Of course 
you know the history of the band, which has been active for forty years 
and is maintained the year ‘round by public funds. Also, that for years 
it was under the leadership of former Sousa cornet virtuoso, the late 
Dr. Herbert L. Clarke, and that the post is now held by J. J. Richards, 
who in addition is president of the American Bandmasters’ Association.” 

Continues Mr. Rominger: “Here is the setup of our band: 

O. F. Rominger—tympani, chimes, descriptive effects. 

C. E. Seeley—snare drum, mallet instruments, descriptives. 

Frank A. Snow—bass drum. 

“Frank has been with us on bass drum for quite a long period (he 
is past eighty-four) and I am sorry to inform you that he recently put 
through an application for some months of sick leave. “We all regret 
this exceedingly as he is such a wonderful man to work with and, also, 
this breaks up a combination which has been intact for twenty-three years. 
I think you will agree that this is an all-time record for a percussion 
team, especially as we work eleven concerts a week, fifty weeks per year, 
fifty-two weeks’ pay.” 

I am indebted to brother Rominger for the above information and I 
certainly think that his drum section has indeed set up a record. I know 
that the many friends of Frank Snow will join me in wishing him a 
speedy recovery and return to the band. 

I also am indebted to Paul DeDroit of Local 47 for news and a clip- 
ping of Frank and the band. I note that this group has played over 
20,000 concerts at Long Beach and, in addition, has made between 5,000 
and 6,000 appearances on tour, in parades and at special events. I think 
this, too, is some record. 


SQUARE DANCING 


After apparently having died a natural death some forty years ago, 
square dancing is once again coming into its own. When I say having 
died, | mean as far as city folks are concerned, for square dancing has 
never ceased to be popular in some sections of the hinterland. But now 
it has invaded the big cities. How far it, will get and how long it will 
last is anybody’s guess, but to a modern drummer, whose heart and soul 
are completely filled with four-beat jazz, it means a decided change in 
style. In other words, Jackson, when you play for old-fashioned dancing 
you must play old-fashioned drumming—no four-beat, no hi-hat, no solos 
—just a plain 2/4 or 6/8 part that goes along with the music, and as 
simple as possible. And, above all, you must pipe down on the volume 
when the caller tells the dancers what to do next. If loud drumming 
drowns out the caller’s announcements there will be hell2pay on the 


dance floor. 
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sICLAN 


Soliloquy 


By Vincent E. Speciale 


ISEE...! 


Nature in its majesty, grandeur and beauty. 
The vast infinite, the immense ocean, the mas- 
sive earth! The trees, the flowers, the birds. 
The rainbow, the bright sun, the pale moon, 
the brilliant stars. Iridescent colors, bright 
rays, multiple phosphorescences. 


WHAT IS IT? 


I HEAR ...! 
The incessant roar of the waves, the restless 
murmur of the winds, the chant of the birds, 
the innocent cries of children, the laughter of 
men, the despairing sights of the unhappy, the 
gladdening chucklings of the happy, the deaf- 
ening sound of the thunder. 


WHAT IS IT? 


I FEEL ...! 
The Soul softened, the Heart touched, the 
Imagination stirred, the Dream a reality, the 
Thoughts cheerful, the Mind broadened. 


WHAT IS IT? 


It is MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC. The greatest of 
all. Gladness and Sorrow! Joy and Despair! Bright- 
ness and Paleness! Laughter and Cry! Love and 
Hate! The World! Heaven! Hell! For rich and 
poor. For kings and plebe. For brutes. For beasts. 
For birds. It embraces the whole Creation. It speaks 
one Language. It is MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC, that 


I SEE - I HEAR - I FEEL 





‘New Reconding par Titancriviton Companies Sign 
(Continued from page eight) 


Paulwyn Co., 119 West 57th St., Room 1017, New York, N. Y. 

Perri Records, 915 Westchester Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Personic Recordings, 53 Queen St., East, Toronto, Canada. 

Phoenix Distributing Corp., 778 10th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Presentation, Inc., Courtyard, 2118 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 

Professional Recording Co., 424 East Michigan Ave., Lansing, Michigan. 

Public Records, Inc., 2102 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ragtime Records, 1331 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Raymond (William F. Isbell), 155 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

R.E.B. Editions, Rowayton, Connecticut. 

Rem Recording Co., 35 Grove Ave., Woodbridge, New Jersey. 

Rivoli Record Co., 325 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Roller Derby Associates, 304 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Skyscraper Recording Company, 1650 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Song Writers’ Co-Operative, Inc., 1935 Cerro Gordo St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sound Book Press Society, Inc., 304 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Spire Records, Ltd., 1520 Tulare St., Fresno, Calif. 

Tell Music Distributors, Inc., 2702 Monroe, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Tenegro Records, 2314 N. W. 22nd St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Tic-Tac Corp., 3785 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Thompson, Morriss, Caddo Hotel, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Toogood Recording Co., 221 North La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 
New York, N. ¥Y 


The Venus Record Company, 327 West 88th St., 
Venus Record Co., 201 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Wallis Original Record Corp., The, 4 Yale Terrace, Linden, New Jersey. 
Ware House of Music, 4742 California Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
Whalley, Jean Culman, 1053 North Woodward Ave., Birmingham, Mich. 
Webster Music Company, 15384 North Wilcox, Hollywood, Calif. 
WOR Entertainment Bureau, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Yancar, Rudy, 369 Harvard Ave., Hillside, New Jersey. 
Zodiac Record Company, 414 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTION COMPANIES 


Castle Recording Laboratory, 301 Seventh Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 
Kiefer, Paul, Reute 1,-Anechorage, Kentucky. 

Mastertone, 1329 56th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Monarch Record Co., 6122 Goodland Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Neff Radio Productions, 1810 Stroh Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
RCA-Victor Division (Radio Corporation of America), Camden, N. J. 
Margie Way Studios, 5525 North Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABiTZ 





A SHORT ESSAY ON CHINRESTS 


E HAVE had the chinrest with us so long that we are apt to forget 

that it is a fairly recent invention, almost unknown a century 

ago. While it is today generally considered indispensable, I should 
like to point out some of its shortcomings, how it may be better used, 
and how it is possible to dispense with it altogether, without -harmful 
effect. 


THE ELUSIVE “PERFECT” CHINREST 


Many violinists of my acquaintance are forever searching for a 
“better” chinrest than the one they are using. This chinrest, like the 
philosopher’s stone, seems to be attainable yet always out of reach. 
“Specially designed” chinrests, some even carved after molds made from 
the player’s chin, fail to measure up to the requirements of the “perfecct” 
chinrest. 


The reason for this dilemma lies in the variability of the playing 
position. Physiology teaches us that when muscle fibre is contracted 
for any length of time it needs to relax in order to recover from exertion 
and regain oxygen from the blood stream. To prevent undue fatigue 
because of over-prolonged exertion, the violinist unconciously relaxes 
his neck and shoulder muscles by shifting the violin slightly to different 
positions during playing. The average violinist in the course of playing 
will move the violin up, down, to the left, to the right and various com- 
binations of these directions. 


Because of this constant changing, the chin also changes its position 
in relation to the chinrest. As a result, a chinrest which is too perfect for 
one position of the chin, is usually proportionately imperfect for slightly 
different positions of the chin. The best chinrest, therefore, must be a 
compromise which fits nowhere too well but which is amenable to various 
positions of the chin. 


As regards the best location for the chin there are differences of opin- 
ion. Some violinists hold the chin directly aver the tail-piece, some, more 
or less to the left of the tail-piece. Leopold Mozart, in his book on violin 
playing which was widely used in northern Europe from 1756 to the first 
decades of the nineteenth century, recommended that the chin be held on 
the right side of the tail-piece. Simultaneously with Mozart’s book Gemi- 
niani and Joseph Barnabe (L’Abbe) recommended holding the chin on the 
left side, in the modern manner. Mozart’s influence must have prevailed 
in Germany, because, according to Trendelenburg*, when Spohr invented 
the chinrest about 1840, he did so to assist holding the violin on the left 
side of the tail-piece. 


What probably occurred was, that, with the improvement of technic, 
there arose a new need for holding the violin firmly on the left side of 
the tail-piece, which, in turn, brought with it a need for raising the surface 
of the violin top, to the level of the tail-piece.. This accounts for the tiny 
flat chinrest which was used until the end of the nineteenth century. 


Paganini, like his contemporaries, played without a chinrest and with 
his chin directly on the tail-piece. This was quite practical with the flat 
tail-piece of that period. ; 


Part of the necessity for moving the chin to the left side of the tail- 
piece stemmed from the then still evolving bow grip. In the first decades 
of the nineteenth century most violinists, Paganini included, held the bow 
in the old style, with the thumb one to three inches from the frog. (The 
Agitato of Paganini’s Second Caprice, for example, which is impractical 
with the modern bow grip, is comparatively easy with the old grip.) When 
violinists began to hold the bow with the thumb at the frog, in the modern 





* Wilhelm Trendelenburg, DIE NATURLICHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER KUNST DES STREICHINSTRU- 
MENTSPIELS, Berlin, 1925. 
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outward toward the left, in order not to cramp the right arm; this change, 
in turn, necessitated holding the chin on the left side of the tail-piece. 


The modern violinist, in choosing the place to grip the violin with 
the chin, should take some of the above factors into consideration. 


The grip over the tail-piece is best for the violinist of average build 
because it enables him to shift position occasionally without swinging the 
violin too far out to the left and deranging the direction of the bow, 


FIGURE A. 
Average range of lateral motion 


‘ 
‘ 





Excessive range of motion 
when chin held at x. 


The tall violinist, or one with very long arms, would do well to hold the 
chin to the left of the tail-piece, so that the resultant swing to the left of 
the violin will leave him more room for his larger movements. There are, 
of course, other factors involved, which cannot be gone into here; but the 
chief point to remember is that there is no one correct way to hold the 
violin, as many textbooks would have us believe. 


EFFECT OF THE CHINREST ON THE VIOLIN 


The unknown inventors of the violin, as well as the great masters 
of Cremona, never intended that the violin should be played with a chin- 
rest or any other artificial attachment. (They also did not intend that 
it should be played with the modern neck, bass-bar and A-440 pitch, but 
that will be the subject of another essay.) 


The tiny chinrest of Spohr has blossomed out in recent years to a 
great variety of chinrests of all shapes and sizes, built for comfort and 
even luxury. Some of these machines have grown so heavy that they 
weigh even more than the fine old Italian instrument to which they are 
attached. Naturally, when a large chinrest is clamped onto an‘ old 
violin, particularly one with thin wood, the effect on the tone of the 
instrument is enormous. Many are deceived by the fact that it does not 
decrease the volume of the tone. But loudness is not everything, par- 
ticularly in a delicate instrument, and any enforced change of tone is 
necessarily for the worse. To offset this evil, the effect of the chinrest 
can be minimized in two ways, 1. by using a small light chinrest; 2. by 
placing it over the end block and not on the side as is too often done. 
This placing of a strong chinrest on the side of the violin where there 
is no support but the ribs, also has a weakening effect on the ribs of 
the violin. 


TONE WITHOUT OBSTRUCTION 


The advantages of a large chinrest and shoulder pad are undeniable, 
particularly as a means of decreasing fatigue during long orchestra 
sessions. For this purpose a healthy violin with much wood should be 
used. For solo playing, however, the natural quality of the violin should 
be allowed to come through without too much interference from “comfort 
devices”. The heavy metal-framed shoulder pads which “increase” the 
tone by removing the shoulder contact simultaneously change the tone by 
introducing a strange pressure of many pounds on one or two spots 
which were never intended to be so pressed. ‘Tests before recording 
apparatus will demonstrate this point. 


Having experimented for some months, playing without a chinrest, I 
am able to report that the idea is not as fantastic as it sounds. A small 
silk pad tied over the tail-piece provides a soft substitute for the chinrest, 
and also protects the instrument from perspiration. The close contact 
with the body of the instrument is quite salutary, and the tone of the 
instrument infinitely improved. 
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manner, the increased length of the bow necessitated swinging the violin — 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 










FRAGMENT 
(To aA HARPIST) 
Within the rapture of her hands she 
holds 
The power 
heart ; 
To plunge it into depths of woe un- 
known ; 
Or send it skyward into realms apart. 


to soothe or break the 


The strains which float upon the twi- 
light air, 
In ecstasy or symphony divine, 
Rise. from her harp which finger-tips 
caress, 
And linger on the soul with thoughts 
benign. 
EpytHe E. WHITLEY, 
1800 North El Cerrito, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Some West Coast friend has been 
kind enough to send us a copy of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, containing 
first page features of the far-famed 
Long Beach Municipal Band. We 
may be pardoned in observing that 
the first page is embellished with 
the portrait of Frank C. Greissinger, 
first bassoon, who joined the band 
forty years ago. Holding the noble 
instrument in hand, and with 
double reed in lips, he looks as 
though he might be sounding the 
pensive opening strain of Rossini’s 
“William Tell.” Another person 
revealed is the 84-year-old drummer, 
Frank Snow, whose cradle days 
were noted for the facility with 
which he could take a pie tin and 
a couple of clothespins and give 
historic example of how the “child 
becomes the father of the man.” 
For twenty-four years Snow has 
played the bass drum. Another in- 
teresting figure in the picture is 
Bandmaster J. J. Richards, whom 
we had the pleasure of meeting 
when the American Bandmasters 
were in session at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and we were sent 
there to report their deliberations. 

This celebrated band was organ- 
ized in 1909. Among the capable 
veterans may be named Donald E. 
Ellis, trombonist; O. F. Rominger, 


tympanist, and John E. Wilson, 
clarinetist, who joined the group 
in 1910. 


Director Richards took charge of 
the band following the demise of 
the noted Herbert Clarke. Several 
of the men played with John Philip 
Sousa, and Joe Kearns, trombonist, 
came from Paul Whiteman’s band. 

This Long Beach band has played 
over 20,000 concerts. It is an all- 
the-year-around concert feature, 
playing every day except Monday. 

Whoever was so thoughtful as to 
send us this interesting informa- 
tion— please accept our grateful 
thanks. Perhaps it was our friend, 
J. Leigh Kennedy, the able Secre- 
tary of Local 353, A. F. of M. 





The letter “V” initials Vim, Vigor, 
Virtuoso and V. Dahlstrand, Presi- 
dent of Local 8, Milwaukee, who 
has recently been elected to his 
thirteenth term as President of the 
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Wisconsin State Conference of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 





Our good friend Karl A. Zer- 
weich, of Pekin, Illinois, who has 
been delegate to fourteen National 
Conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, including the 
last one at San Francisco, in an in- 
terview in the Journal bears testi- 
mony that “good band music is a 
good thing for the people.” 

In verification of that observation 
we are reminded of the multitudes 
who turned out on six summer Sun- 
day evenings to hear a Des Moines 
band of forty-five pieces on the 
Iowa State House west side lawn. 





From the news columns of the 
Indianapolis Leader we clip the fol- 
lowing Valparaiso dispatch: 

The many friends of William Wal- 
lace Philley, veteran member of the 
American Federation of Musicians, will 
be pleased to know that he is recover- 
ing from the effects of a recent heart 
seizure. 

Mr. Philley is a member of Local 
No. 732 of the A. F. of M. He first 
joined Local No. 19 in Chicago. 

As a young man he toured the 
country for several years as a trap- 
drummer with the famous Al G. Fields 
Minstrels. 

Here’s hoping that this veteran 
Federationist may be speedily re- 
stored to the ranks where his effi- 
ciency has long been demonstrated. 





From the Composers’ Department 
Major Chord, Local 


in the 135, 


Reading, Pa., we note: “Marion 
Weaver’s musical play, ‘Plain 
Betsy,’ has taken the road.” If 
the show is a success, which we 
sincerely hope will be the case, we 
may claim some authorship rela- 
tionship. 

Cleveland Local No. 4 has reached 
its sixty-second anniversary. The 
frosted cake was delicious. Con- 
gratulations. 





Pitch, official organ of Local 
586, Phoenix, Arizona, is exploiting 
an idea, which may or may not be 
a new idea, but in any case, has 
the merit of usefulness. That pub- 
lication claims: “On numerous 
occasions we have tried to estab- 
lish a reliable membership directory 
for the convenience of the member- 
ship, but each time our efforts have 
fallen by the wayside because we 
could not secure accurate informa- 
tion from the members as to their 
address, telephone numbers, instru- 
ment listings, and such. We are 
going to try it again, but this time 
our approach will be a little differ- 
ent.” As “Exhibit A,” the official 
organ Pitch carries a _ two-page 
supplement featuring one instru- 
ment, piano, which carries the 
names of ninety-three piano players 
in alphabetical order, showing post- 
office address and concise informa- 
tion which a solicitor may be 
anxious to obtain. When piano play- 
ers are desired the desired informa- 
tion is right at hand. The lucidity 
and_ helpfulness of the plan is all 
that could be desired. We are glad 
to assist in promotion of the plan. 





Baltimore Local 40 mourns the 
passing of one of its most distin- 
guished and worthwhile members, 
Benjamin Sosner. He was a native 
of that city. He studied violin with 
Theodore Hernberger and Joan C. 
Van Hulsbeyn at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, proving himself 





On November 27th, Brockville, Ontario, had the worst fire in its history, 
one destroying four stores, damaging three others and putting about 


one hundred people out of their homes. 
an appeal for assistance for those who were burned out. 
that city held a dance which netted the Fire Relief Fund $227.50. 


The next day the Mayor issued 
Local 384 of 
This 


sum was increased by $90.00 through sale of refreshments and tickets 


on a turkey draw. 


The above photographs show W. K. Beacock, Secre- 


tary of Local 384, presenting Mayor W. Fred Reynolds with the money 


collected. 


ate, 


to be a very talented musician. He 
played six seasons with the Balti- 
more Symphony under Gustav 
Strube. He then went to the Na- 
tional Symphony in Washington, 
under Hans Kindler, for two sea- 
sons. An opening for first violin 
presented itself in the Capital Thea- 
ter and Sosner was chosen from 
among about twenty eligibles. He 
remained there for thirteen years. 
Incidentally, he played with the 
Chamber of Music Guild Quartette 
for four seasons. Sosner, who had 
a heart condition, passed away on 
the evening of November 2 during 
a Baltimore Symphony Concert, 
just as he was leaving the stage 
and while the orchestra was still 
playing. 





That was a fine portrait of trom- 
bone player Tommy Dorsey on the 
first page of a recent copy of the 
International Musician. At first 
glimpse we thought it was a photo 
of President Harry Truman. On 
second reflection, however, we re- 
called that His Excellency is an 
ivory tickler and not a slip-horn 
virtuoso. 





The breezy Portland Oregonian 
exudes a kindly zephyr concerning 
a capable and highly respected offi- 
cial, which we are happy to repro- 
duce: 


Our sincere congratulations to Port- 
land’s Musicians’ Mutual Association, 
Local 99, of the American Federation 
of Musicians, which today observes its 
first half-century. Our congratula- 
tions also to Herman D. Kenin, presi- 
dent of the musicians’ union, and his 
fellow officers. 

The musicians’ organization has been 
outstanding in its consistent determi- 
nation to represent and advance the 
membership but without losing sight 
of the welfare of the community. It 
has been truly constructive in its poli- 
cies. Certainly it is most appropriate 
that Mr. Kenin, during his presidency, 
should have become one of the leading 
figures in the American Federation as 
a result of his success at home. He 
deserves that honor and the American 
Federation cannot but gain by his 
being one of the inner group of na- 
tional policy-makers. 





Local 68 of Alliance, Ohio, is 
mourning the tragic death of Calvin 
H. Conway as the result of an auto- 
mobile collision five miles east of 
Canton. Conway was a widely known 
radio and night club entertainer 
and staff organist at Station WFAH. 
He had extended fame as an organ- 
ist and piano player. He was very 
popular in his home city of Alli- 
ance, where he had spent thirty- 
three years of his life. He was 
thirty-six years old at time of death. 
As a unionist he had membership 
in three locals, Alliance, Canton 
and’Akron. Though born in Brant- 
ford, Canada, most of his life was 
spent in Alliance, where his work 
was appreciated. His passing will 
be long deeply mourned. 





The fine portrait of Michael Muro 
on the first page of the Denver Post 
reminds us: 

Denver surrounded by mountains, 

Has other distinctions. We name: 


Head of Local 20— 
Star in the Pantheon Fame. 





Speaking of Denver: Barclay 
Allen, Denver-born musician, was 
recently paralyzed in an automo- 
bile collision. In short order $9,000 
was raised in behalf of the injured 
musician, 
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it with the other seven 7th chords. Continue to substitute the chorJ 
marked xx with the 7th chords on IV, V, VI and VII, and connect each 








































with the other seven 7th chords. In all you will write 49 exercises, N 

| Nl A Minor a 
J 1 Ly H, ) For the minor version transpose the major exercises in the same 

- t 

. ( l ( Tf - ATK Wf manner in which you did those in Lesson No. 12. In doing so, obserye a 

Rule 1 under “Additional Rules.” die 

By OTTO CESANA Mu 

Lesson No. 14—The Chromatic 7th Chords and Their Tonic Resolution orig 
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NE OF the chief taboos in classical harmony is the restriction that eae A} ' Em 
is made upon harmonic progressions. Let us say here and now 5? ciati 
that any diatonic chord may progress to any other of the six re- #6 and 
maining diatonic chords. That certain progressions are more desirable 43 Am« 
than others is indisputable, but to dogmatically state that one progression 32 ber . 
is good and another is not is presumptive. oa in Is 
Therefore, let us break down any inhibitions which might have been £3 as 
developed in the student by saying that the I chord may go anywhere, xin men 
the II chord may go anywhere, the III may go anywhere, and so forth. been 
In lesson No. 13, after showing all the possible diatonic progressions, Fo 
we proceed to lesson No. 14, which shows the connections of the chro- mon 
matic chords. desti 
The minor version of the previous lesson (No. 12) commences this zatlo 
installment. * The chord marked “?” is the chord from which the particular chromatic dent 
: 7th chord is derived. of hi 
Lesson No. 12—(Continued) Exercise—Connect these chords in the same manner as you did the untal 
A Minor diatonic chords, but pay more attention to the soprano. Unde 
After you have written the seven examples on connecting the tonic Try to obtain a straight line. ee 
triad with the 7th chord on each degree of the major scale, you may obtain The line is determined by the possible chromatic alteration. Nad 
the relative minor version by just transposing the major exercise a sixth Among some of the melodic lines which you can construct are: a : 

higher, using, of course. the same signature (C) but remember to raise 6 
the seventh degree of the minor scale a half tone accidentally in order to All 
create the leading tone G to G-sharp. viola 
Lesson No. 13—Connecting All the 7th Chords with One Another YO FBS et 2° ' away 
C Major j claim 
Formula: awno(«és;éC‘i‘éiaa=sTt CAA : Belles 

xx “ Rn Local 
f == SSS == SS 4 =P 
‘ a tificat: 
ews Ff we 38 oz Mr. I 

i? 

one bo | late e 
Iv? - pin his fe 
"? “2 Huds« 
va" with < 
Browr 
music 
land ¢ 
1918 v 

violin 
Exercise—Connect these chords in the same manner as you did those a 

Exercise—Connect these chords in the same manner as you did those in major. Each example must be worked out independently. They Orch 
in Lesson No. 12. Then substitute the chord marked xx with the 7th cannot be transposed. a ~< 
chord on II, and connect it with the other seven 7th chords. Later, Copyright, 1939, by Otto Cesana. York | 
substitute the chord marked xx with the 7th chord on Ill, and connect International copyright secured. All rights reserved. Afte 
latter ¢ 
himsel: 
SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS = 
works 

* SQUIER-TRUED * CONCERT MASTER “agen 

* ALL-AMERICAN * LA TRAVIATA “sgn 

° TOM - KAT * IL TROVATORE tral As 

© ELECTRO. AMP  ° LA MELODIA BACKED BY AN IRONCLAD FACTORY GUARANTEE phen 

/ Write for catalog, KAY, 1640 Walnut St., Chicago 12 Jame 

DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL pit orc 
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THE CLOSING CHORD 


Mark H. Marcusen, charter mem- 
ber of Local 693, Huron, South 
Dakota, passed away in September 
at the age of eighty-one. Until his 
retirement two years ago he was 
the oldest member of thé Huron 
Municipal Band. He was also 
originator of the first high school 
band in South Dakota and played 
and taught in the high school band 


in Huron for several years. 





William D. Mahon, President 
Emeritus of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, died in Detroit on Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. A Detroit newspaper 
in 1941 editorially characterized him 
as “a statesman in the labor move- 
ment with a vision that has always 
been beyond the immediate present.” 

For fifty-two years and eight 
months W. D. Mahon guided the 
destinies of the international organi- 
zation, serving as international presi- 
dent continuously from the time 
of his election in 1893 until his vol- 
untary retirement in June, 1946. 
Under his tutelage the Amalga- 
mated grew from a struggling group 
of a few hundred members to the 
strong virile union it is today, serv- 


ing close to 200,000 members. 





Allan Lincoln Langley, prominent 
viola player and composer, passed 
away last month and his body was 
claimed November 17th at the 
Bellevue Morgue, New York, by 
Local 802 through a union card in 
his pocket, his only means of iden- 
tification. Fifty-seven years old, 
Mr. Langley was returning from a 
late engagement in Jersey City to 
his furnished room when, on the 
Hudson tube train, he was stricken 
with a heart attack. A graduate of 
Brown University, he received his 
music education at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. From 
1918 until 1920 he played the second 
violin and viola with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Later he 
played with the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and from 1921 to 1927 
was in the viola section of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

After his retirement from the 
latter orchestra Mr. Langley devoted 
himself to composing and to such 
engagements as came his way. His 
works included more than forty-five 
waltzes, a string quartet, a sonata 
for viola and piano, a suite and two 
symphonies. His second symphony 
was played by the National Orches- 
tral Association under the direction 
of Leon Barzin. 





James Maver, former leader of 
pit orchestras in Proctor’s and Para- 
Mount theaters in Newark, passed 
away in his home in Kearny, New 
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Jersey, on December 2nd. He was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, fifty- 
nine years ago and was brought to 
Kearny when he was a year old. He 
was for many years president of 
Local 16, Newark, as well as a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. He was 
a delegate to ten national conven- 
tions. 





James Foley who had been :secre- 
tary of Local 104, Salt Lake City, 
for sixteen years, passed away No- 
vember 17th. He was at various 
times a member of theatre orches- 
tras and, later, assistant band leader 
of a Shrine band. 





William Alonzo Barrington Sar- 
gent, “dean of Ameriean band- 
masters”, passed away last month 
at the age of eighty-nine. He began 
his musical career touring the coun- 
try as cornetist with minstrel shows. 
In Boston he conducted the Com- 
monwealth Federal band before and 
during World War II. He was 
formerly president of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra and the New 
England Conference of Musicians, 
and was vice-president and member 
of the board of directors of Local 9, 
Boston. He was delegate to Na- 
tional Conventions for twenty-seven 
consecutive years. 





To many of the older convention- 
goers there will come a feeling of 
sadness over the announcement that 
Henry Pfizenmayer of Cleveland, 
Local 4, has passed away. The Cleve- 
land Musictan records the following 
obituary: 

Henry Pfizenmayer, “Fitz” to his 
many friends in Local 4 and other 
Locals throughout the country, 
passed away in Women’s Hospital 
Saturday, November 26th, at the 
age of 71. He was recovering from 
a serious operation when pneumonia 
developed and brought an end to a 
long and colorful career in the 
music profession. 

Fitz served as President of Local 
4 from 1907 to 1925 and as Vice- 
President from 1926 until he was 
appointed traveling representative 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians by former President Joseph N. 
Weber in 1938. Fitz played piano, 
organ and trombone and was organ- 
ist at the Hippodrome and Stillman 
theatres for many years. Also, in 
the early days he led his own brass 
concert band. 

Fitz is survived by his wife, Made- 
line; a son, Victor C., and also two 
brothers, Jack and Carl. 

Heartfelt sympathy is extended 
by officers and members of Local 4 
to those left to mourn. 


Dear friendly Fitz! We know he; 
will be missed in his home jurisdic- 
tion, and we are sure that many 
old-time friends who had felt the 
touch of his kindly geniality in other 
days will ask to be numbered with 
those who will mourn his passing. 


AMPERITE 


Studio Microphones 
at P.A. Prices 












wi for BROADCASTING 
‘© RECORDING 
e PUBLIC ADDRESS 
“The ultimate in microphone quality,” says Evan 
Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker, 
° Shout right info the new Amperite 
stand 2 feet 
reproduction is always perfect. 
» The only type microphone that is nof 
affected by any climatic conditions. 
¢ Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 
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Your fittention- 


COMBOS 


The nation’s best—large orchestras and 
small com the Original 
Vespe “COMBO DRUM” * 
XAVIER CUGAT VINCENT LOPEZ 
CARMEN CAVALLARO DES! ARNAZ 
“The COMBO DRUM of Many Uses” 
The COMBO DRUM is an original cre- 
ation, built to quality standards, attrac- 
tive and durable to withstand hard and 
continuous service of traveling bands 
and one-nighters. Known as “The 
COMBO DRUM of Many Uses” because 
of its particular adaptability to playing 
with brushes, finger-tips, hands or 
— without any  ypoveesa= Tread | 
possi YY a special construct 
rim, adjusted by six sparkling 8’ ten 
sion rods. The 1” St FobiPeces 
are adjustable and can ed 
inside of drum for travel convenience, 
Can be tuned to any pitch. Size of 
shell is 14” x 25—available in any 
color pearl. 


hn ek Se en 
Supplied 


For ——_ wy 9 yatta 
iterature, Write to 


VESPE COMBO DRUM 


435 SPRUCE ST., CAMDEN 3, N. J. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





“The Rhumba King at the Combo Drum” 



































DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW. VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
seta gates st Derr. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORE 
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SPECIAL .%%ss MOUTHPIECES 


FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


MADE TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL SPECIFICATIONS 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


WAYNE LEWIS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO 
Phone: PLaza 7-0896 151 West 48th Street * New York 19, a. Y. 
Exclusive Distributor for ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER ‘ 


























Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue, 34th Floor 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


As you probably know, the American Federation of Labor wil] 
initiate a nation-wide radio program over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System beginning January 2, 1950. 


Mr. Frank Edwards, one of the outstanding men in his field, has 
been engaged as commentator. Mr. Edwards brings to the microphone 
more than 24 years of experience and a vivid personality which won 
him top ratings in his latest assignment at Indianapolis. The officers 
of the American Federation of Labor feel that with his fearless presenta 
tion of the truth and his completely independent point of view that 
Mr. Edwards will provide a refreshing contrast to the regular run of 
commentators. Certainly, we will be presenting a colorful and interest. 
ing mew personality on a nation-wide hook-up to present the news on 
American Labor. 


For your information, I am enclosing a list of radio stations—by 
States—which will be carrying our program. The American Federa 
tion of Labor is planning to assist the individual cities to obtain as much 
publicity as possible. It was felt that your International Union could 
assist us in this project by devoting some space in your Journal to the 
forthcoming radio series. 

You may be sure that any assistance you may be able to furnish in 
publicizing the American Federation of Labor’s radio program will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


GEORGE MEANY 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga WFEB 9:00 P. M.— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Talladega .... WHTB 9:00 P. M.— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Mobile ...... WABB 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
ARKANSAS 
Harrison . KHOZ... 9:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Little Rock . KXLR........ 9:00 P. M.—3 nights per week (nights to 
be designated) 
Russellville KXRJ 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Stuttgart KWAK 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento KXOA 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
San Diego KGB 10:00 P. M@—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Los Angeles KHJ 10:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 
San Francisco KFRC 10:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 
COLORADO 
Denver ... KFEL 8:00 P. M.— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Pueblo .. KCSJ 8:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
FN orcs cecicneseess OU .. 8:00 P. M—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport wicc 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Hartford WONS 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
New London WNLC 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Waterbury wwco 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington WAMS 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington WOL........10:00 P. M.— Five nights a week 
FLORIDA 
Miami ..... WKAT......... 10:00 P. Mi— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta .... WGST........10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Covington .. WMOC.......10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Griffin bas WKEU........ 10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
SIN ise ncccesssicoseee WCOR........ 10:00 P. M.— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
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{* Tib-o-vil) 


French woodwinds 

Easy response, pri 

beautiful tone © 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
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Topeka 


Somerset 


Portland 
Biddeford 
Augusta 


Baltimore 


Boston ... 
Fitchburg 
Holyoke . 
Lowell-Lawrence 
New Bedford. 
West Yarmouth. 
Pittsfield 
Worcester 





Detroit 


Flint 
Grand Rapids ......... 





Friday 
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NEW 1950 EDITION 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


%& A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
#4 Pages. 

* A list of over 300 Top Shows ; with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers”, 

%& "Song Hits through the Years” . The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR $1.00 


Copy TODAY 
50c Edition Also Available 


A MAN: DE VITA 















Omaha 
Lincoln 
Fremont 


Manchester 
Claremont .... 
Concord . 

















Repairing and Reconditioning 
Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 

All Work Guaranteed 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
SEND FOR LIST 
Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Chicago ............... 







Indianapolis 


Des Moines 


Louisville .............. 


Lexington- 


Versailles 
Frankfort ................ 
Corbin 


Middlesboro 





New Orleans 
Bogalusa 


Minneapolis- 

St. Paul...... 
Duluth 
Bemidji 


Reon 
Kansas City 
Jefferson City 
Lebanon 
Mexico 


Atlantic City 


New York City 
Albany 
Buffalo . 
Rochester 
Syracuse 


Durham .. 
Raleigh ....... 
Elizabeth City 


Cleveland 
Columbus 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


IOWA 


KANSAS 


9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
setteaee 10:00 P. M.—_ Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
-....10:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
enh 9:00 P. M.— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


LOUISIANA 
. 9:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
. 9:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


MAINE 


10:00 P. M@i—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
......10:00 P. M—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


MARYLAND 
..10:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 


MASSACHUSETTS 

10:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 

10:00 P. M—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


MICHIGAN 


..10:00 P. M.—Monday through Thursday 
until April 21—then Friday 


10:00 P. M—Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
9:00 P. Mi—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


MINNESOTA 


9:00 P. M.— Five nights a week 
9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


MISSOURI 


9:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 
9:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 
9:00 P. M—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
9:00 P. M—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


NEBRASKA 

.. 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
. 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
. 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


NEW JERSEY 
..10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


NEW YORK 

10:00 P. M.—Five nights a week 

10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Thursday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


NORTH CAROLINA 

10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Three nights a week 

10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


OHIO 


10:30 P. M.—Five nights a week 

10:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.— Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:00 P. M.—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 


Time as yet undetermined 
will also probably be carried by WCFL 


9:00 P. M—Five nights a week 
9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


KENTUCKY 
. 9:00 P. M.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
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MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OFL 
Dependable fubrication reduces 
weor orrosion: 


«+ + prevents ¢ 
+ + « keeps volves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high sae Pag the 








MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
Fitted with utmost precision—Reasonably low 
priced—HONESTLY ADVERTISED! Made by 
the Old Master himself, who originated this 
system, developed it, and proved that “BUILT- 
TO-FIT” mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











Big money in spare time! 
PLU Tune pianos in 3( days , 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand everywhere. Train under experts. Learn with 
phonograph recordings in 30 days. We furnish record 
ings, instruction books and professional tools (include* 
ing record player if needed). We show you how to line 
up part or full time work for big earnings. 
FREE literature today. 





Send for 
CAPITOL city TUNING SCHOO 


Dept. 141 129 E. Michigan Av., Lansing 1S, Mich,” 











COUNTERPOINT and HARMONY 


Let me send you my hlet describ- 
ing these lessons Gad telling you how 
you can use them for self-instruction. 


JOHN MAX LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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To Help Prepare YOU 
for a P ional 









Career in Music 


THREE NOTABLE NAMES 


HAVE BEEN ADDED TO OUR 
STAR-STUDDED ROSTER 
OF INSTRUCTORS 


Bobby Byrne 
America’s foremost 
Trombone Stylist 


Sam Donahue 
Nation’s most popular 
Saxophone-playing 
Meestro 





jes ree 
One or Two Hours INSTRUMENTS 
Private Individual TAUGHT 
Instruction Weekly Authorized Training 
Approved for Veterans ae in the 
or 
Single Subjects or ay are ARRANGING 
Complete Courses cad: ~~ fier & COMPOSITION 


Write for Catalog ! 


OUR 5Sist YEAR 





"* Strand Theatre Bidg., 
Listen to JACK EMERSON, cas P. M. Wednesdays, Station WNJR 


585 Broadway (Nr. 48th St.), N.Y. C. Circle 6-5370 : 








“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC”’ 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “‘Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 




















CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
Gold 


In Silver - Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. ° 














DIZzyY ROY ELDRIDGE RANDY BROOKS 
HOWARD McGHEE COOTIE WILLIAMS CHARLES COLIN 

“FATS” NAVARRO ERSKINE HAWKINS “HOT-LIPS” PAGE 
BUCK CLA “DOC” CHEATHAM RUSSELL “POPS” SMITH 
JACK TEAGARDEN JUAN TIZOL, Etc. Some of Our Special Models! 


“LaVELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES — FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
All types, suitable for any class of work. Information upon request. 


RONALD H. LaVELLE - - ~-  $ttrsponan is PA. 
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On Records and Recording 


PERMANENT MUSIC 


SONATA IN D (Longo 206) (Victor 45) and 
SONATA IN D MINOR (Longo 422) by 
Domenico Scarlatti, Wanda Landowska, Harpsi- 
chordist. 
Victor’s holiday gift to its reviewers is cer- 
tainly a lovely one, both from performance 
and recording. The record was made in 
Paris, France, January, 1940, and, like all 
records recorded abroad, has the careful 
-handling from all standpoints. 
CONCERTO IN A MINOR, OP. 82,. by 
Glazounoff (Victor 45 rpm) Nathan Milstein 
and the RCA-Victor Symphony with William 
Steinberg conducting. 
This is Mr. Milstein’s first recording for 
Victor and it is about perfect. I can’t think 
of a better concerto for him to display his 
de luxe tone, for the music demands just 
that in abundance. The balance of soloist 
and orchestra is excellent. 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS 
and DON JUAN, by Richard Strauss (Colum- 
bia LP). George Szell conducts the Cleveland 
Orchestra and Fritz Reiner the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. 
This is an unusual bit of programming. We 
have the antics of “Till” and the unpredict- 
able “Don”; the contrast in moods and or- 
chestration show clearly the genius of Rich- 
ard Strauss; his great ability to present 
musical human beings and their emotions. 
REQUIEM BY BERLIOZ, Vols. I and II 
(Columbia) Emile Passani Choir and Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Fournet. 
One of the most wonderful compositions I 
have ever heard. The work was scored for 
orchestra, three hundred voices and four 
brass bands. Strangely enough, the balance 
on records is right—the recording engineers 
deserve great credit and Berlioz proves that 
music can be mighty. 
MUSIC OF FRITZ KREISLER and MUSIC 
OF SIGMUND ROMBERG (Columbia LP) 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
All the Kreisler and Romberg favorites 
dressed up in the Kostelanetz arrangements. 
DRAMATIC SCENES FROM VERDI 
OPERAS (Victor 45) Leonard Warren with the 
RCA-Victor Orchestra. Frieder Weissmann and 
Jean Paul Morel are the conductors. 
Leonard Warren sings the well-known arias 
from Il Trovatore, The Masked Ball, 
Othello, and Rigoletto with such dramatic 
intensity and knowledge of the characters 
that the scenes in which these arias take 
place seem to come. alive. 
FANTASIA IN C MAJOR, OP. 17 (Columbia 
LP) Rudolph Firkusny, piano. 
Here is real piano playing, in the picturesque 
style that Schumann wanted; there isn’t a 
nuance missed. 
FINLANDIA, OP. 26, NO. 7, BY SIBELIUS 
(Victor) Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops 
Orchestra. 


JANUARY, 1950 


Just about the best recording of the Sym- 
phonic Poem to date. Technically it is 
“super.” 
SECOND RHAPSODY FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA AND VARIATIONS ON “I 
GOT RHYTHM” AND PRELUDE NO. 1, 
2 AND 3, by George Gershwin. Oscar Levant, 
piano, with Morton Gould and his Orchestra. 
(Columbia LP.) 
The Second Rhapsody lives in the reflected 
glory of the “Rhapsody In Blue.” The or- 
chestration is almost the same, but that 
doesn’t, matter; it’s fine music, nevertheless. 
Oscar Levant’s bravura performance of “I 
Got Rhythm” with the smooth accompani- 
ment of Morton Gould’s Orchestra make 
this record a “hit.” 
CONCERTO NO. 21 IN C MAJOR, by Mozart 
(Columbia LP) Robert Casadesus and the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
Charles Muench, conductor. 
There isn’t a thing to be desired in this per- 
formance. Mr, Casadesus plays Mozart as 
Mozart should be played in spirit and tech- 
nical proficiency; Mr. Muench and _ the 
Philharmonic Orchestra are equally fine. 


POPULAR MUSIC 


THE SUN IS ALWAYS SHINING (Capitol) 
Margaret Whiting with Frank DeVol’s Orches- 
tra. 
A real old-sounding ballad with typical 
background, sung simply and effectively. 
SORRY is the companion piece. 
YOU’RE DIFFERENT and FOOLISH TEARS 
(MGM) Johnny Johnston, Russ Case’s Orchestra. 
“Foolish Tears” doesn’t come off. “You're 
Different” is better. 
SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON (Colum- 
bia) Jerry Wayne, Hugo Winterhalter and his 
Orchestra. 
A neat job by both soloist and orchestra. 
Should rate top billing. 
SO THIS IS LOVE (Victor) Vaughn Monroe 
and his Orchestra. 
From the Walt Disney movie, Cinderella. 
A romancy waltz done in Vaughn’s own 
style, which is “it.” 
THERE’S NO ONE HERE BUT ME (Victor) 
Vaughn Monroe and his Orchestra. 
The echo chorus is used to full advantage 
to put over this old folk song, and Vaughn 
Monroe sings with a real knowledge of 
what he’s singing about. 
SHINE ON HARVEST MOON (Capitol) The 
Russells. 
“Shine On Harvest Moon” in close harmony. 
Still has great appeal, and certainly brings 
memories. 
A DREAM IS WHAT YOUR HEART 
MAKES (Victor 45) Perry Como with Mitchell 
Ayres and his Orchestra. 
From Walt Disney film, “Cinderella.” 
Como’s rich-sounding voice and excellent 
musicianship add greatly to the success of 
this ballad. 


SCARLET RIBBONS and HAPPY TIMES 
(Capitol) Jo Stafford and Paul Weston’s Or- 
chestra. 
A real lullaby mood with a perfect setting 
supplied by the orchestra. “Happy Times” 
from Danny Kaye’s new picture is done 
straight, with no trimmings, and is right. 
GONE WITH THE WIND (MGM) Mel 
Torme with Orchestra. 
A highly “catching” tune beautifully han- 
dled. “A Cottage for Sale” is with it, also 
good. 
I GOTTA HAVE MY BABY BACK (Decca) 
Ella Fitzgerald and Mills Brothers. , 
What a combination—if only all singers 
could deliver as these do in a free and easy, 
simple manner, and really milk a song! 


FAIRY TALES (Decca) Mills Brothers and 
Ella Fitzgerald. 
Another beauty. 
ST. LOUIS BABY (Victor) Count Basie again 
and his Orchestra. 
Smart vocal group and gay, peppy orches- 
tration make for a “honey” of a rhythm 
number. 


IP’LL NEVER SLIP AROUND AGAIN (Col- 
umbia) Doris Day. : 

Miss Day sings this and “The Game of 

Broken Hearts” the best. “Broken Hearts” 

is fresh from Iowa and very good. 

THE OLD MASTER PAINTER (Victor 45) 
Phil Harris. 

Phil Harris, with his wonderful sense of 

rhythm and clever handling of words, make 

this about the best “Painter.” 
ALL THE BEES ARE BUZZIN’ ’ROUND 
MY HONEY (Victor) Mindy Carson, The 
Three Beaus and a Peep Orchestra conducted by 
Henri Rene. 

Gay, peppy and full of fun with Mindy 

Carson, The Three Beaus and the orchestra 

giving it all they have. 

TOO-WHIT, TOO-WHOO! (Victor) Mindy 
Carson. 

Extremely well done; one of Mindy’s better 

jobs. 

LATIN MAGIC (Columbia) Xavier Cugat 
and Orchestra with Toni Arden singing the 
vocal. 

A colorful performance by all concerned. 
TELL ME HOW LONG THE TRAIN’S 
BEEN GONE (Capitol) Kay Starr with Vocal 
Group and Orchestral Accompaniment. 

Clever orchestral arrangement in train 

rhythm. Kay Starr beats it out in jitter-bug 

fashion. “Game of Broken Hearts” goes 
with it. 
I'VE BEEN FLOATING DOWN THE OLD 
GREEN RIVER (Capitol) Johnny Mercer and 
The Crew Chiefs with Orchestra; “Apply the 
Fundamental,” with the same gang. 

Both in the groove; “Fundamental” harks 

back to another Johnny Mercer tune. 
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Speaking of Music ~ 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


realized again that this age has its communal 
art, too, as the Middle Ages—in its Cathedrals— 
had its. For here at their Carnegie Hall concert 
on December 13th were a variety of persons— 
a hundred or so orchestra players, a conductor, 
a composer and a violinist, to say nothing of 
publishers, managers, stage-hands, librarians, in- 
strument-makers and architects—all united to- 
ward the one effect. None had the ability to 
render the entire piece, present the picture 
whole. Yet had any been negligent or unaware, 
Art would have suffered. 


Miss Morini spoke into her instrument as if 
it were human and could answer—as indeed it 
did. She is beyond violin playing. She makes 
music. She has come to terms with air waves 
and acoustics as well as with strings and bow. 
And she has come to terms with the human 
heart. It is proof simple of what a great soul, 
assisted by other souls minded to the same pur- 
pose, can make of mere wood and brass, of taut 
membrane and stretched strings. —H. S. 


New York City Ballet 


HE New York City Ballet Company drew 

its season to a close at the City Center on 

Sunday December 11. The matinee program 
included “Jinx”—(Britten-Christensen), “Sere- 
nade”—( Tchaikovsky-Balanchine), “Divertimen- 
to”—( Haieff-Balanchine), and “Four Temper- 
aments”—(Hindemith-Balanchine). Of these, 
by far the most interesting was “Four Temper- 
aments.” In it everything and everyone worked 
together to form a completely unified whole. 
The Hindemith music is compelling and filled 
with dramatic intensity. The choreography 
added further to this effect. Special mention 
should be made of the Kurt Seligmann costumes. 
They were weird, “futuristic,” but completely 
in keeping with the mood of the ballet. 


The dancing in all the performances was for 
the most part capable, and sometimes outstand- 


Stanley Chapple 


ing. Particularly notable was Maria Tallchief 
in “Divertimento,” Melissa Hayden in “Sere- 
nade” and in “Four Temperaments” with Todd 
Bolender. —F.C. 


From the Northwest 


GREAT deal of new music has been per- 
formed during the winter season in Seattle. 
Stanley Chapple, British-born conductor 

who is head of music at the University of Wash- 
ington, has presented British works, along with 
the American. His performance of Vaughn 
Williams’ opera, “Riders to the Sea,” based 
on Synge’s play, was throughly enjoyable, the 
full pit orchestra and -the beautiful staging 
assisting immeasurably in the effect. Douglas 
Moore’s “The Devil and Daniel Webster” was 
the companion piece on the program, and a 
good contrast it was to the tragedy, too. 





Ray McKinley 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


He is one of those extremely likable, unassum- 
ing people who take only the credit they believe 
they have honestly earned. On first meeting 
him one gets the impression of an easy-going 
Texan (still with a slight drawl), but it doesn’t 
take long to see that underneath his casualness 
there is a determination to make good, and the 
ability to work hard in achieving this end. He 
knows that a band cannot merely coast on its 
reputation in these highly competitive days but 
that it must keep on improving and growing in 
style, and must develop that intangible some- 
thing called “individuality.” 

Most bands seem to specialize in one partic- 
ular style. Lombardo is known for his “sweet” 
playing. Kenton, Herman and Krupa for their 
“hot” numbers, and so on. But McKinley has 
become known for having “The Most Versa- 
tile Band in the Land.” This is partly acci- 
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dental and partly by design, but it’s a classifi- 
cation Ray means to live up to. He says “A 
band that specializes in one thing not only 
limits itself artistically, but brackets its follow- 
ers inside an age-group which may desert it for 
one of several faddish reasons—or for no reason 
at all.” Other leaders may not agree with this 
policy, but it has paid off extremely well for the 
McKinley outfit. Not only has the public ac- 
claimed him, but such eminent jazz critics as 
Michael Levin, George Simon and Leonard 
Feather have been most enthusiastic. Leonard 
Feather expressed it this way: “Ray McKinley 
‘is the man with a musica! conscience and a band 
to match. The orchestra and his voice make 
something listenable out of the dullest Tin Pan 
Alley pot-boiler. And when they play Eddie 
Sauter’s originals, the band is hard to beat for 
real musical interest.” 

And so, briefly, this is the story of one of the 
so-called “younger” dance bands of the country. 
It is “young” only in terms of its organization as 
a unit, and of becoming known to the public. 








formance of Benjamin Britten’s Christmas Cap. 
tata, “Saint Nicholas,” during the first week of 
December—an exciting and sometimes moving 
work. —D. C. 


Cwice-Captured Rapture 


UGENE Ormandy gave a virile reading of 

Mozart’s “Jupiter” to audiences at the late 

November concert of the Philadelphia Or. 
chestra. The Hindemith “Symphonia Serena” 
with its showering notes, phrases stepping on the 
toes of one another, instruments all out, per- 
cussive free-for-all, seemed anything but serene 
to us. There was in the phrases passed between 
instruments—no melody in Hindemith ever be- 
longs to one section alone—something of a com- 
munal feel. 

We heard the Philadelphia Orchestra give 
this same program twice, and it came over us 
with renewed force how recapturing that first 
fine careless rapture is just what musicians have 
to do day in and day out. And as for the con- 
ductor—he must direct each program as if it 
were the crowning achievement of his career. 


A thing Ormandy invariably does. —H.S. 


Contemporary Music 


OR three consecutive seasons, the University 

of Southern California has presented a 

Festival of Contemporary Arts in which the 
major number of performances have come from 
the School of Music. This year, the Festival 
has lasted for a month beginning, as a review 
of contemporary production should, with a con- 
cert by the composition students on campus 
and ending with a concert, still in the future 
at this writing, by the University Orchestra 
featuring the First Symphony of Halsey Stevens, 
Chairman of the composition department. The 
two most notable events, to date, if we except 
the performance of Britten’s “Saint Nicholas,” 
were the Faculty Chamber Music Concert on 
December 20th and the presentation by the de- 
partment of opera of Britten’s “Albert Herring.” 


—P. A. 





In experience and knowledge the players, the 
arrangers, and Ray himself, are rich with know- 
how that comes only with years of playing for 
all types of audiences. In hearing one of their 
records such as “Red Silk Stockings,” or “Arizay” 
one has the feeling that here is a band working 
as a complete and tightly knit whole to do a 
thoroughly competent job. And while on the 
subject of records, it’s an interesting sidelight on 
the rapid rise of the orchestra that in 1947 RCA 
Victor signed them to a long-term contract. 
When he signed Ray, Eli Oberstein, who is head 
of Victor artists and repertoire division, said, “We 
expect Ray’ to lead the next big band in the 
country.” Even more recently than this, The- 
saurus Transcriptions has added the McKinley 
band to its talent roster. 

With this kind of backing, and with its repu- 
tation for always giving a top-notch performance, 
it seems that Ray McKinley and his band are 
destined to stay well up in the list of leading 
orchestras of the country for many years to come. 


—S.S.S. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Mr. Chapple gave the first American oar 
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OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Of the Fifty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 





CIVIC AUDITORIUM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Ging of MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE 
ae a INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
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Serena” June 2-12, 1949, Inclusive 
- on the 
It, per- Palace Hotel, cal instruments and had been ad- 
serene San Francisco, Calif., vised that cheaper rates could not 
. June 3, 1949. be secured, he had also taken the 
ae The Board reconvenes at 2:00 matter up with another company 
ver be. P. M. President Petrillo in the and it was felt that something 
a com- chair. might be done. However, the re- 
All present. port of this company indicates that 
: a period of from three to five years 
a give Charges against a member of Lo- Would be required in order for the 
ver us cal 400, Hartford, Conn., for viola- Company to have sufficient experi- 
at first tion of Article 12, Section 37 of the ence to show that a cheaper rate 
1s have A. F. of M. By-Laws are considered. Would be justified. 
ne come The Secretary is instructed to The Board discusses the propo- 
oe communicate with the member in Sition and feels that the benefits 
s if it order to give him an opportunity to Were too remote to justify the Fed- 
career. refute the charges. eration in setting up the necessary 
1.S. machinery to handle the matter. 
A request of Local 119, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada, for permission to The following resolution is 
change the form of the official ap- adopted: 
plication blank for Canadian use is WHEREAS, The Giver of all life 
; considered. on May 25, 1949, removed from our 
versity On motion made and passed it is yanks Brother William J. Kerngood, 
ited a decided that the questions remain gq distinguished member of the 
ch the the same. American Federation of Musicians, 
» from % ‘ who for a considerable time was 
tue Vice-President Weber and Board gsistant to the President, was for 
estival member Greenbaum of Local 6,San over three years Vice-President, 
review Francisco, Calif., appear before the and served from 1919 to 1936 as 
a con Board and explain matters in con- Secretary, since which latter year 
nection with the initiation fee of he had been retired as Secretary 
Pie: the Local. Emeritus, and 
hestra It is reported that Joe Tenner, | WHEREAS, Said William J. Kern- 
avai who owed certain monies on fines %00d was widely known for his 
’ and claims had paid a certain por- uniform kindness and courtesy and 
The tion, upon which payment of the during more than twenty years ren- 
except balance was waived. He claims ered able, distinctive and faithful 
\olas,” that he had been compelled to make %* ye sony meg Regen ba . te 
rt on duplicate payments due to an officer ones asen 7 — pen oom * tad 
le of a Local not having turned the ederation and its members; there- 
ac = money over to the Federation. He fore, 
ring. submits several photostatic copies BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
A. of cancelled checks. officers of and delegates to this 
After considerable discussion, his Fifty-second Convention of the 
claim for refund is disallowed. American Federation of Musicians 
remember and are deeply impressed 
A suggestion of Mrs. Reed, secre- by the work and character of Wil- 
; the tary of Local 574, Boone, Iowa, that liam J. Kerngood, that his career 
-now- leaders and bookers have maps of and activities were unusual and dis- 
_ jurisdiction of each Local is con- tinctive, establishing standards for 
g lor sidered. the emulation of those who were to 
their After a discussion, it is felt that come after him; that we review 
izay” the suggestion is not feasible. with pride his useful life, sincerely 
rking regret its closing, and indulge the 
6 The matter of conditions existing hope that he is happy in the undis- 
do a in Local 363, Nixon, Nevada, is dis- covered country toward which we 
1 the cussed. are all progressing. 
ht on It is decided to refer the situation AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
RCA to the President. SOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
: lution be spread upon the official 
tract. The resolution regarding caterers records of the American Federation 
head and concessionaires which was of Musicians and that appropriate 
“We adopted by Local 802, New York, copies thereof be transmitted to 
. the N. Y., and of which a certain por- his surviving relatives. 
The- tion was declared unconstitutional 
} by the International Executive A letter is read from the F. N. 
inley Board, is now considered. Breidenbach Company of Newark, 
The previous action of the Board outlining the manner in which the 
repu- is reaffirmed. Federation may secure offices for 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. 
ance, The Secretary reports that since The matter is laid over for further 
1 are his last report to the Board in consideration. 
ding which he advised that he had con- 
ome. sulted with several insurance com- A bill is received from the Workers 
S panies regarding getting a cheaper Education Bureau for dues for one 





rate and blanket coverage for musi- 
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Artie plus Fagerquist plus Vega...POWER!2?! 
Chicago — There’s no doubt about it, Artie Shaw‘’s new crew 
is great! There’s no doubt, either, that plenty of the band’s 
punch comes from brilliant trumpeter Don Fagerquist’s VEGA 
Power Model. Like his favorite star, Miles Davis, Don plays 
a VEGA exclusively. Write today for your free copy of “The 
Power Trumpet”. The Vega Company, 157 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 











* Here are the best STEEL GUITAR STRINGS 


MAESTRO Steel Guitar Strings are not just another steel: string on the 
market, but are another KAPLAN QUALITY product, made of the same highest 
quality standards of material and workmanship which has made Kaplan famous 
for many years. 

Made of highest quality plated carbon steel. 

Ask your favorite dealer to show you the full range of Kaplan Guitar 
Steel Strings. You'll like the price, the finish, the tone and the lasting 
quality. As long as you pay for the best... why not use the best! 
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Whether you are top-notch professionals or students 


@®@ YOU ARE MISSING PLENTY @@ 
if you haven‘t studied and incorporated into your playing and practicing the extremely 
constructive material of 
“THE FIRST GUIDE TO NATURAL PLAYING” BY M. GRUPP 
Teacher of Natural Playing and ialist in Eliminating Difficulties. 

More details on this exceptional BOOK and FREE helpful literature gladly mailed. 
GRUPP STUDIO 717 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. TEL. CIRCLE 5-6796 


feel mee WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS! 











DANCE - RADIO - MOVIE - ARRANGING 
COMPLETE EDUCATION NOW AVAILABLE 


9 EXPLANATORY TEXTS — $9.00 





NEW!!! ORIGINAL!!! DIFFERENTI!! 
DB. MAURY DEUTSCH 
153 West 57th Street (Opposite Carnegie Hall), New York City. Cl 6-5568 
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MOUTHPIECES 


Here's a mouthpiece that’s sure 
to give you a world of confidence 
... A mouthpiece that gives 

you perfect control in all registers! 
Try one and see for yourself. 
Learn the difference between a 
handcrafted Vandoren and 
run-of-the-mill, mass production 
mouthpieces. You'll be amazed! 


Vandoren signature 
mouthpieces are available 

for saxophone as well 

as clarinet —in a variety 

of facings. Write G. Leblanc 
Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
for free folder. 


the aristocrat 
of mouthpieces 






AT LEADING STORES 








REMEMBER! 
THE MARCH OF DIMES 





















On motion made and passed it is 
decided to pay these dues, amount- 
ing to $250.00, and withdraw from 
the organization. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 6:00 
P. M. 








Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 7; 1949 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 
All present except President Pe- 
trillo, who is excused. 





Delegate Casciano of Local 466, 
El Paso, Texas, appears in refer- 
ence to a ruling made by the Inter- 
national Executive Board in refer- 
ence to the zone law of the Local. 
The matter is discussed. 

On motion made and passed the 
former decision of the Board is re- 
affirmed. 





Delegate Gillette of Local 241, 
Butte, Mont., and Traveling Repre- 
sentative Hubbard appear. They are 
questioned regarding conditions in 
the Local. Brother Hubbard reports 
the complaints he has received re- 
garding the treatment of traveling 
bands by the Local. He also reports 
complaints of employers. 

The matter is laid over. 





Delegates Bufalino, Raszeja and 
Rizzo of Local 43, Buffalo, N. Y., 
appear. They request the rescind- 
ing of the action of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board in which 
Crystal Beach, Ont., Canada, was 
allocated to Local 298, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 

It is decided to postpone the mat- 
ter until both Locals can be repre- 
sented. 





Delegates Leeder and Geil of 
Local 19, Springfield, Ill., appear 
and ask an interpretation of the 
election laws of the Local. 

The. matter is laid over pending 
further information from Brother 
Leeder, to be imparted to the Presi- 
dent. 





Delegates Wallace and Fischer of 
Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
members Paul and Meyer of Local 
47, together with Attorney Hoag 
representing Local 47, appear re- 
garding a proposal to form a cor- 
poration to take care of the with- 
holding, Social Security and unem- 
ployment taxes of leaders. The plan 
is explained by member Paul and 
Attorney Hoag and also discussed 
by Attorneys Adler and Kaiser. 

Action is postponed. 





Samuel Rosenbaum, Trustee of 
the Recording and Transcription 


. Fund, appears and explains the pur- 


pose of drafting a letter to the 
Board which sets forth his plans 
regarding the allocation of the 
funds under his control. He sug- 
gests that the members be notified 
regarding the proposed disburse- 
ment of the fund. The matter is 
discussed by the Board. 

It is decided that Mr. Rosen- 
baum’s letter be published in the 
“International Musician.” 





Delegate Meurer of Local 566, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada, appears and 





requests a reopening in Case No. 
389, 1947-48 Docket: Request of 
member Sammy Mandell for release 
from his management contract with 
the Larry Lawrence Agency, Inc., 
Bookers’ License No. 3695, and claim 
of that agency for $1,232.35 alleged 
commissions due from Mandell and 
‘also commissions due from his en- 
gagement at the Burgundy Room 
(Fort Wayne Hotel). 
On motion made and passed the 
reopening is granted. 





Delegates Stuebling, Currie and 
Stone of Local 11, Louisville, Ky., 
appear and ask an interpretation of 
the minimum number of men law at 
fairs. They are given the requested 
information. 

They also ask that Locals be noti- 
fied if certain permission is granted 
by the National Office in their juris- 
diction. 


Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 6:45 P. M. 








Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 10, 1949. 

The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 

All present except President Pe- 
trillo, who is excused. 





Delegate Tickle of Local 247, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada, appears. He 
is questioned regarding an alleged 
requirement by the Local that the 
Local delegate to the 1948 Conven- 
tion refund a portion of the Feder- 
ation expense allowance. An ex- 
planation is made which indicates 
there is no basis for complaint. 





Delegates Dorenbaum, Rogers and 
Zebedeo of Local 400, Hartford, 
Conn., appear and request reopening 
in Case No. 84, 1949-50 Docket: Re- 
quest of Local 802, New York, N. Y., 
for permission to reinstate Amedeo 
J: Ranauto on the ground that the 
reinstatement fee is insufficient for 
the offense. 

The matter is laid over. 





Delegate Winstein of Local 174, 
New Orleans, La., appears and pre- 
sents medals to the members of the 
Board. These medals are the same 
as those presented to the contest- 
ants in the high school bands dur- 
ing the New Orleans musical festi- 
val sponsored by the Local. 

He requests that the project be 
helped out of the Recording and 
Transcription Fund if possible. In- 
asmuch as the matter is entirely in 
the hands of the Trustee, it is sug- 
gested that the Local communicate 
with him. 


Delegate Porter of Local 549, 
Bridgeport, Conn., appears and ex- 
plains his interest in the Warwick 
Training School for Boys. He states 
that the school is in need of musical 
instruments and he would appre- 
ciate the donation of any second- 
hand instruments. 

The Secretary is instructed to 
carry a notice in the “International 
Musician” requesting that second- 
hand instruments be forwarded to 
the school. 





Delegate Berger of Local 590, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., appears regarding 
Case No. 658, 1948-49 Docket: Claim 
of member Bob Randolph against 
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CLARINET 
4 SAXOPHONE 


, REEDS 


by A. Duques. First 
rr. of The Paris 
Conservatory. Former 
First Clarinetist with N. B.C. for 18 
years. Presently First Clarinetist with 
Matual W.O.R. Symphony. Teacher of 
Clarinet at the Juilliard School of Music. 
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1 2nd EDITION ! 
i COMPLETE TREATISE ON ‘ 


‘TR ANSPOSITION; : 
: Covering ALL Probl of T: Pp 

: Ask your DEALER or send $2.00 to the Author 
: CHARLES LAGOURGUE 

@ 95 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.§ 














KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 
For Easy High Notes on Trombone 


KING ROSS jackson Heights. N.Y. 











SIMONE MANTIA 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 
325 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 








Tel. CI 6-0430 
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MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


These fine rubber mouthpieces come in 
a great variety of facings and cham- 
bers. They will help you overcome many 
difficulties encountered in modern 


playing. 





FREE CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 





At your Dealers or write direct to: 


MEYER BROS. BOX 145 
Queens Village, New York 














CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
VACANCIES 
TUBA AND BASS CLARINET 


Due to resignations the above positions 
will be open for the 1950-1951 season. 
Applications for auditions are invited. 
Address: William Dosch, care of The 
Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Include complete 
details, such as training, orchestral ex- 
perience, age, etc. 














AD LIB THE MELODY 
FOLIO OF 6 QUICK AD LIB IDEAS, $1.00 
Also Special Offer: Be-Bop System Chord Ad 
Lib, arrange at sight method, 25 Riff Choruses, 
200 Hot Licks, ‘“‘Walking Bass,"* 50 piano, 
accordion or guitar intros. Any instrument. 
All * \r $3.00. Combo Material—Intros, Endings, 
Chasers; 2 or 3 way Riffs. FREE descriptive 
literature. Send 50c mailing charge on C.O.D.’s. 


Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa. 











Robert Paolucei 


Solo trombonist with Kostelanetz, now 15 
ars solo trombone C. B. S. Symphony. 
articular attention paid to development 
of the high register. Successful students 
are with top-notch professional organi- 
zations. 








Studio: 76-23 173d St., Flushing, N. Y. 
RE 9-0026 














MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE. 

WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 








the Shy-Ann Nite Club, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and (Mrs.) Hazel Kline, Mer., 
for $1,725.00 alleged salary due him 
per contract. He asks a 60-day post- 
ponement in order to permit a pos- 
sible adjustment. 

The request is granted. 





Delegates Schwarz, Peters and 
Emerson of Local 161, Washington, 
D. C., appear in reference to certain 
bills for music during the inaugura- 
tion. The entire matter is ex- 
plained. 

The delegates are informed under 
what conditions the bills will be 
paid. 





President Petrillo in the chair. 





Delegates Rosenberg and White 
of Local 402, Yonkers, N. Y., appear 
in reference to the Polish Hall in 
Yonkers which is on the National 
Unfair List of the Federation. They 
explain matters in connection there- 
with. 

The matter is left in the hands of 
the President. 

Delegates Bufalino, Raszeja and 
Rizzo of Local 43, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Scott and Williams of Local 298, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada; Dowell 





| of Local 149, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
| and Charette of Local 406, Montreal, 
| Quebec, Canada, appear in reference 


to Crystal Beach, Ont., Canada. The 
entire matter is fully discussed by 
the delegates and the Board. 

The matter is laid over. 





A question is also raised regard- 
ing the connection between the 
boats and the dance halls. 

The delegates of Local 43 are ad- 
vised that if any difficulty arises to 
take the matter up with the Presi- 
dent. 


Delegate Stokes of Local 65, Hous- 
ton, Texas, appears regarding a de- 
cision of the International Execu- 
tive Board in Case No. 348, 1948-49 
Docket: Claim of General Artists 
Corp., Bookers’ License No. 300, 
against John F. Sullivan, Jr., and 
Jack Meyring (members of Local 
65), formerly of the Club Melody 
Lane (now known as Hoedown 
Club), Houston, Texas, for $3,400.00 
alleged to be due covering breach of 
contract of Preston-Robertson Or- 
chestra. He asks that the claim be 
reduced to cover the time that the 
orchestra members were unem- 
ployed. 

The Secretary is instructed to 
ascertain the amount earned by the 
orchestra during the period for 
which the claim was allowed. 

Delegate Stokes also explains the 
situation in connection with the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston. 


Delegates Cowardin, Rotella and 
Troxell of Local 123, Richmond, Va., 
appear regarding a situation in 
Richmond in connection with the 
Civic Musical Association. 

They are advised to take the mat- 
ter up with the President. 





Delegate Foster of Local 687, 
Santa Ana, Calif., appears and 
brings up the question of a Local 
acting as an employer for the pur- 
pose of Social Security, withholding 
tax, etc. 

He is advised that the Board has 
already disapproved such a propo- 
sition. 

He also explains a situation where 
an orchestra makes tape recordings 
to be played in its place of employ- 
ment. 

The Board decides that this can- 
not be permitted. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 12:45 


A. M. 
‘ 








Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 11, 1949 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 





All present except President Pe- 
trillo, who is excused. 


Delegate Menhennick of Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif., appears on a 
personal matter. He states he 
wishes to make it clear that at no 


time did he make any derogatory | 


remarks about the International 
Executive Board in connection with 
the motion picture settlement. 





Delegate Troyano of Local 248, 
Paterson, N. J., appears. He asks 
regarding the policy in reference to 
the minimum number of men in 
theatres. 

He is advised to take this matter 
up with the President. 

He also asks regarding suspended 
members resigning in good stand- 
ing. He requests a reopening of 
Case No. 128, 1942-43 Docket, in 
which he was fined $600.00 by the 
Local and on appeal the Interna- 
tional Executive Board reduced the 
fine to $200.00. 

The matter is laid over. 


Delegate Arons of Local 802, New 
York, N. Y., appears and states that 
he is appearing, not in his official 
capacity, but as a member of Local 
802. He requests reopening of the 
action of the Board on the caterers 
resolution of that Local. 

He also asks that the decision of 
the International Executive Board 
regarding the place of holding meet- 
ings of the Local be reversed. 

He also suggests that symphony 
orchestras get Social Security cover- 
age by contract. 

He asks that the resolution re- 
garding the raise in scale for ice 
shows which was referred to Presi- 
dent Petrillo by the Convention be 
made to include musical shows. 

The matters are laid over. 


Delegates Menhennick, Fischer 
and Wallace of Local 47, Los Ange- 














CHIRON 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 
REEDS 


e® 6.38 «8 
Made in France of the 
finest French Cane. 
For better tone, use 
VIBRATORS, the 
reeds with the famous 
GROOVES! 

© 
10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 
° 
Ask Your Dealer 


H. Chiron Co.. Inc. 
1656 Broadway 
New York City 








BE AN EXPERT REPAIRMAN 


OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





MANY JOBS NOW OPEN FOR 
TRAINED MEN...BIG 
; OPPORTUNITIES! 


Over 3,000,000 amateur and 
professional musicians are poten- 

tial customers. You can make good 
money twelve months of the year.. - 
even start your own business. We'll 
train you. Course approved by U. S. 
Veterans Administration. Get complete 
information NOW, without obligation. 

’ 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 














CONN 
127-129 S. Main Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


Div. of C. G. Conn Ltd. 














DANCE BAND LEADERS 


FREE NEW LIST of available Swing Arrange- 
ments and Sweet Medleys on STANDARDS, 
NOVELTIES, UNISON VOCALS, etc. 
Write for prices on SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR YOUR COMBINATION. 
LARRY LIVINGSTON 


1116 Owana St, Royal Oak, Michigan 














PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in, 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 
THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Illinois 





» Heckel - Molienhauer Bassoons. 
Excellent Condition — Like New P 
IMPORTED HECKEL BASSOON REEDS ; 
$2.00 —3 for $5.00 . 

C. O. D. Orders Accepted. Send Sample Reed. § 
WILLIAM O. GRUNER ‘ 

Member Philadelphia Orchestra , 

81 South Keystone Ave., re oaty, Pa. § 
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LARGER on THE INsype... 


Streamline Cases 





SMALLER ON 7H OUTSIOg 


IMPOSSIBLE....: 
BUT WE DID IT...! 


? 


YOUR DEALER WILL PROVE 


IT TO YOU 
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Learn to 
COMPOSE and 
ARRANGE 


this simple home-study way 
TODAY'S MUSIC LEADERS 
KNOW HARMONY 
Become a MUSIC LEADER 
—Earn Good Money 


A mastery of our Home Study Course will put 
yor in position to obtain the outstanding positions 
im orchestras, bands, schools, churches, on radio 
programs—wherever music is used—at incomes 
that attract. Write today for catalogue. lus- 
trated lessons will be sent from any course. Check 
coupon. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 








Dept. A-691, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

L) Piano, Teacher's Normal Course () Harmony 

() Piano, Students’ Course Voice 

LJ Public School Mus.—Beginner’s C) Clarinet 

() Public School Mus.—Advanced C) Violin 

©) Advanced Compositi © Guitar 

() Ear Training and Sight Singin () Mandolin 
History & Anal. Music Cornet—Trumpet 
Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 
Dance Band Arranging (C Saxophone 
Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No. sierteuvntepinccseniinetncsstionstanes 

City Zone No. State 

Are you teaching now? If so, how 

many pupils have you? Do you hold 


@ Teacher's Certificate? Have you studied 
Would you like to earn the 


Age 


Harmony? 
Degree of Bachelor of Music? 








DEAGAN IMPERIAL VIBRAHARP 
Complete with cases $700.00 
“Drum Centre of the Northwest’ 


Bob Bass Drum Shop 


1329 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 




















LEARN TO ARRANGE 
by studying the SY OLIVER- DICK JACOBS 
system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANGING. 
Step by step, you learn all the devices used by 
leading arrangers. Instruction available through 

rsonal lessons or by mail. Call, write or 
phone for full information and free chord chart. 

DICK JACOBS - SY OLIVER 

(llth Floor) 1619-B Broadway, New York 19 
Circle 7-2904 















les, Cal#f., and Studio Representa- 
tive Gillette appear. Delegate Men- 
hennick presents six resolutions to 
the Board which have to do with 
motion pictures and recorded music. 
The resolutions are discussed. 
Brother Menhennick explains that 
it is his desire that the matters 
contained in the resolutions be 
taken into consideration when new 
agreements are negotiated. Brother 
Wallace has a letter read from Mr. 
Leroy Prince in reference to an in- 
tended American Legion show. 

The matter is referred to the 
President. 





Delegate Feeser of Local 283, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., appears and requests 
reopening of Case No. 563, 1948-49 
Docket, appeal of member Chet 
Buckingham of Local 283, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., from an action of that 
Local in denying his claim against 
member Nick Amper in the sum of 
$175,00, on the grounds that the 
Local failed to submit sur-rebuttal 
in time. 

The reopening is granted. 





The matter of controversy be- 
tween Locals 76 and 493, both of 
Seattle, Wash., regarding a theatre 
in that jurisdiction is discussed. 

The Board decides in accordance 
with precedent that the theatre is 
under the jurisdiction of Local 76 
inasmuch as that Local negotiated 
the wages and working conditions. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The Board recesses at 6:00 P. M. 
until 9:00 P. M. 





President Petrillo in the chair. 





The question of combining the 
offices of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer in Newark together with the 
propositions for the office space is 
on motion made and passed referred 
to the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. 





The Board takes under consider- 
ation the payment of expenses of 
Executive Officer Murdoch who has 
been elected a delegate to the Brit- 
ish Labor Congress representing the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. : 











446 West 34th Street 





SYMPHONY PLAYERS 
ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 


Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 


. REGISTER NOW!!! 


New York City 1, New York 











FREE! GREAT NEW DRUM CATALOG otost comPLeTE IN THE WORLD) 


We are agents for Mustel (original Paris) Celestas, Musser Vibes and Marimbas, 


Deagan Vibes and Marimbas, 


Ludwig, and Slingerland Drums and Accessories. 
dal tymps, vibes and celestas. 
mpani Mallets. . . . 


Cymbals. Reconditioned 


Hickory and Alumi-Flash 


Premier Drum Co., England; WFL, Ludwi 


and 
A complete line of A. Zildjian 
Famous Carroll 


Write for your copy today . . . Specify items most interested in. 


Lee | “PERCUSSION SPE 


[- “Ubseti 





DRUM SERVICE - 


On motion made and passed it is 
decided to allow $1,500.00 for this 
purpose. 





The question of jurisdiction over 
Crystal Beach, Ont., Canada, is now 
considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to reaffirm the former de- 
cision, leaving Crystal Beach in the 
jurisdiction of Local 298, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 





The matter of the plans submit- 
ted by the representatives of Local 
47, Los Angeles, Calif., for the for- 
mation of a corporation to act as 
employer for the purpose of Social 
Security, withholding and other 
such taxes is considered. 

It is the feeling of the Board that 
this is entirely a matter of local 
autonomy. 





The request of Local 400, Hart- 
ford, Conn., for a higher reinstate- 
ment fee on Amedeo Ranauto is now 
considered. On motion. made and 
passed it is decided that the rein- 
statement fee remain the same. 
However, Ranauto must pay the 
traveling tax which accrued for the 
year of his engagement in Hartford. 





The question of reopening of Case 
No. 128, 1942-43 Docket, requested 
by Delegate Troyano of Local 248, 
is now considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to deny the request. 





The request of Delegate Arons of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y., for a 
reopening of the decision of the 
Board in connection with the cater- 
ers resolution of Local 802 is con- 
sidered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to deny the request. 

The request for a reversal of the 
decision of the Board in connection 
with the holding of meetings is 
denied and the Board reaffirms its 
former decision. 





Treasurer Steeper requests that 
his facsimile signature be permitted 
on checks up to $1,000.00 instead of 
$500.00 as heretofore. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that facsimile signature of 
Treasurer Steeper may be used on 
checks up to $1,000.00 and the Sec- 
retary forward the necessary reso- 
lutions to the banks. 





The alleged conditions existing in 
Local 241, Butte, Mont., are dis- 
cussed. 

It is decided to refer the situation 
to the President. 





A bill is presented by Hal Ley- | 


shon & Assoc., Inc., for $1,551.36 
covering May 2 to June 2, 1949. 

On motion made and passed the 
bill is ordered paid. 





Executive Officer Kenin makes a 
report of his investigation of the 
alleged making of television film in 
violation of Federation regulations. 

The matter is discussed and laid 
over for future action. 





S. Stephenson Smith, managing 
editor of the “International Musi- 
cian,” appears and presents several 
propositions for the consideration 
of the Board. He shows a sample 
of a year book to be called “Music 
for Americans” consisting of re- 
prints from the “International Mu- 
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THE ACCORDION MARKET 
















No. 2,448,682; 
patented Italy ond Germany 


Exclusive feature of 
PANCORDION 


AND 


. 
CRUCIANELLI: 
ACCORDIONS ' 
120-bass models as low as $310. j 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC. 


1N Y 








46) Eighth Avenue, New York 


FREE! 


8 x 10 Glossy Photo of 
LAWRENCE WELK 


with his ' 


PANCORDION 








COLD SORE? COLD SORE? 
Nip It in the Bud! 


Use LIPALL Ointment 


AN UNUSUALLY EFFECTIVE PRESCRIPTION 

TO AID RETRACTION OF COLD SORES 

® Heals, Softens, in Part 
Shrinks and Dries. 

@ Mild Anesthetic Action. 

®@ Relieves Cold Sore Ache. 

@ In Flat Jar to Avoid Pocket 


Bulge. 
WIND INSTRUMENT MUSICIANS NOTE-— 
For best results apply as soon as cold sore 
begins to appear. 
Order Your LIPALL Now 
HAVE IT ON HAND WHEN NEEDED 


Send $1.00 
For Generous Size Jar, Postpaid, to: 


LIPALL PRODUCTS 
1504 14TH ST., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 














MEMBERS—WEAR YOUR OFFICIAL 
UNION LAPEL BUTTON 
_ @ Beautifully Engraved 
in Gold 
@ Blue Baked Enamel 
Background 
@ Patented Screw-Back 
to Fit Lapel 
PRICE, $1.50 
Federal Tax Already Included 
MAIL POSTCARD TO 


BOX 87, BROOKLYN 14, NEW YORK 
BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 














Check or Money Order Accepted guamum 


250 GENUINE VIOLIN LABEL 
FACSIMILES and BRAND MARKS 
of the most important Makers—each marked as. to 
Nationality, Color of Varnish and Price Range. 
This newly published booklet is the ‘‘one and only” 
of its kind, and is a must for Violinists, Dealers, 
and Collectors. An authentic guide to the identifi- 
cation and value of old violins, PRICE $2.00. 


SUBURBAN MUSIC STUDIOS 








643 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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NESTS SENSATIONAL 


CHORD CHARTS— 
Have names, symbols, readings, notes, 
} formula-diagrams, bass chord finder, instruc- 

tions. 
New book has 


GUITARISTS 432 diagrams of 


pine series of triads in 12 keys, including 
names, symbols, readings, fingerings, plus 
1,000 chord-progression exercises......$2.00 


ARR ANGERS Chord manifold 

analyzes, syn- 
thesizes ALL chords, their formulas, sym- 
bols, ‘splinters’ $1.00 


ACCORDIONISTS Grose 
-in- 

Chord Charts, have letters, notes, diagrams, 

Chord Book has original bass 

1.00 











aN [ B » The CAROL 
MU SICIANS MUSIC BOX, 
includes articles on 
ear-training, polytonal 
- $2.00 for 10 


technical monthly, 
harmony, math, 
scales, etc., 25¢ each. . . 
monthly issues. 


CAROL MUSIC CHART CO. 


Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
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We Will REBUILD Your 
Clarinet and Saxophone 
For You at a Great Saving 


METAL CLARINETS. .........ccseeeseeeee $10.00 
WOOD OR COMPOSITION 

TEEN consents sidheesonessivepsstosen $12.00 
ALTO SAXOPHONEG..........c00.0000 $14.00 
S|)" 5.7! secbcapemeeginbanated $16.00 
Sere ace meee $18.00 


Burch’s M. |. Repair Sho » 


412 West Wall St., Morrison, Illinois 
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The Rockwell School of Tuning 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 

Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board for Vocational Education. V.A. Contract, 
Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 








“The Clarinet and Clarinet Playing” 


A TEXT—241 Pages 
$3.75 Postpaid 


At your local dealer, or direct from 
Author and Publisher 


ROBERT WILLAMAN 
Salt Point, New York 











Make Your Own 
Orchestra Arrangements 


with the SP 1 V AK Arranger and Transposer. 2? 
Four part harmony for all instruments at a 
flash. Write your own music with the new 
music writing device; celluloid stencil for 
tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 
for both items. 
T. SPIVAK 
4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. $ 











NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 

Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute amd 
full instructions for use. 

RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


SP =P =P 
0 VOICE DEVELOPERS ) 


YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 


Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 


“OZ” VOICE DEVELOPER 
Box 665 (11a) St. Lovis, Missouri 


JANUARY, 1950 


























sician” to be published by the Fed- 
eration, which he feels would sup- 
plement the public relations policy 
of the Federation. 

He also presents other matters in 
connection with the Research De- 
partment. Mr. Smith is excused. 

The propositions are laid over for 
future consideration. 


Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 1:00 A. M. 











Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 
June 12, 1949 
The Board reconvenes at 3:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 


All present. 





The Board discussed matters in 
connection with the educational de- 
partment, including several matters 
submitted by S. Stephenson Smith. 


Mr. Smith suggests that the Pres- 
ident and Board have two members 
of the Federation appointed as rep- 
resentatives to the International 
Labor Office meeting in Europe. 

It is decided to- refer the matter 
to the President. 

He also makes several recommen- 
dations regarding the research de- 
partment, which recommendations 
are also referred to the President. 

The Board enters into a discus- 
sion as to the advisability of pub- 
lishing a year book consisting of 
reprints from the “International 
Musician.” On motion made and 
passed it is decided not to engage 
in such an enterprise. 


Other matters. of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The meeting adjourns at 5:30 


P. M. 
Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTER REVOKED 


497—Portola, California. 
530—Anderson, S. C. 
670—Charlotte, N. C. (colored). 
711—Watsonville, Caiif. 


CHARTER RESTORED 


271—Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Rivette Tavern, Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Frank Culley, former member of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Claude Kelly, former member of 
Locals 519, Alliance, Nebr., and 
655, Miami, Florida. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
MEETING 

All member locals and those in 
the jurisdiction of the Southern 
Conference are hereby notified and 
invited to attend the Mid-Year 
Meeting to be held at the Plaza 
Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, on 
Saturday and Sunday, February 4-5, 
1950. Meeting will be called to 
order at 2:00 P. M. Saturday, Febru- 
ary 4th, by President William J. 
Harris. 











CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 

New York State Conference of 

Musicians — President, Charles E. 

Morris, 307 Nelson Ave., Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS OF 
CONFERENCE OFFICER 


Indiana State Conference—Presi- 
dent, Ramsay Eversoll, Douglas 
Building, 54354 Hohman Ave., 
Hammond, Indiana. ° 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


El Rancho Rio, Las Vegas, Nev., 
is declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 
369, Las Vegas, Nevada. 











Casa Blanca, N. Y., is declared to 
be Forbidden Territory to all but 
members of Local 16, Newark, N. J. 





Joseph Devito and Edward Melei, 
Fall River, Mass., are declared to 
be on the Forbidden Territory list 
of the Federation to all but mem- 
bers of Local 216, Fall River, Mass. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 

Local 3, Indianapolis, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Fred C. Stuart, 311-312 Lemcke 
Bldg., 106 East Market St., Zone 4. 

Local 12, Sacramento, Calif.— 
President, Rodney McWilliam, 1312 
K St. 

Local 18, Duluth, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Russell E. Ronning, 512 Hast 
Fourth St. 

Local 19, Springfield, Ill—Secre- 
tary, Horace Sweet, 2717 Price Ave. 
Phone: 3-2787. 

Local 23, San Antonio, Texas— 
Secretary, Eddie Vrazel, 126 North 
St 





Local 26, Peoria, Ill—President, 
Kenneth H. Landon, 316 Sixth Ave. 

Local 27, New Castle, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Michael Isabella, 1115 North 
Croton Ave. 

Local 32, Anderson, Ind.—Secre- 
tary, Howard V. Ehrhart, 1733 
Crystal St. Phone: 3-4469. 

Local 33, Port Huron, Mich.— 
President, Walter Sendzik, 2373 
Military St. 

Local 39, Marinette, Wis. -Me- 
nominee, Mich.— President, Roy 
DeGayner, Edgewood Beach, Me- 
nominee, Mich. Z 

Local 45, Marion, Ind.—President, 
Donald Jenkins, 215 North E St.; 
Secretary, Wayne Stroup, 119% 
West Fourth St. 

Local 78, Syracuse, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Jack Kreischer, 127 Thurlow 
Drive. 

Local 94, Tulsa, Okla.—President, 
Paul Cumiskey, 1405 South Carey, 
Tulsa 4, Okla. 

Local 101, Dayton, Ohio—Secre- 
tary, R. Shellhouse, 303 Canby Bldg., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Local 103, Columbus, Ohio—Sec- 
retary, William M. Greene, 66 East 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Local 104, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Secretary, Ben Bullough, 44% So. 
Main St. 

Local 202. Key West, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Norman Kranich, P. O. Box 
573. 

Local 204, New Brunswick, N. J.— 
President, Oscar Walen, 29 Jersey 
Ave. 

Local 214, New Bedford, Mass.— 
President, Adolph F. Coimbra, 20 
Kane St. 

Local 224, Mattoon, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Charles R. Guess, 409 South 
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FLASH ADJUSTMENT TO 
ANY DESIRED LENGTH 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION 


CHOICE OF COLOR: 
RED - BLA 
WHITE - Bit 


FIN-DER 
SAX-SLIN 


AT ALL GOOD 
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BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


13,000 urgently needed in U.S. A, Make $3,000 to 
$7,000 each year (spare or full time) in this intensely 
interesting and fascinating work. Musicians easily 
qualify under INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION and 
LEARN-BY-DOING plan. V. A. approved. Penny 
postcard brings free details. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
147 North Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
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. 7 J . 
Music Engraving - Printing 
COMPOSERS-ARRANGERS! When you want 
music plates engraved for Sheet Music, 
Orchestrations, Band or Instruction Methods 
write for my prices. Address: WM. R. 
BULLOCK (Music Engraver), 4619 Third St., 
McKeesport, Pa. MY PLANT IS THE MOST 
MODERN IN AMERICA, 








LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, .color effects, swin, 5 


Elmer B. Fuchs Saute oe. - 














PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—Unlock your hands; they are 
the VITAL LINK between brain and instru- 
ment, Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato by 
a few minutes’ daily practice away from the 
instrument. Descriptive booklet, “FINGER 
MAGIC.”" COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New 


Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 

















MALLET CONTROL 


For XYLOPHONE - MARIMBA - VIBES 
Specialized routines in major and minor 
scales, arpeggios, intervals, 
tripiets, grace-notes. 

By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 
BOB PERRY, HOLLYWOOD DRUM SHOP, 


writes: “Mallet Control Ay! at with 
jonals oore “s nhey, oo 
— WOR, N. C.: “Wonderfu 


ioners for PB, Swe eee 
JOSEPH LEAVITT, BALTIMORE SYMPHONY: 
“Priceless for teaching. “ ART JOLIFF, 
K. C., a < hay s use your excellent 
book in “* WILLIAM 
F. F-uoWic, CHICAGO: “Fills a long-felt 





Postpaid—Cash With Order—$2.50 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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VIC OLIVIERI 
Clarinet and Saxophone Reeds 
NOW AVAILABLE TO EVERYONE 
Finest Cane — Best Made—Tops In Grading 
Try these famous reeds yourself for 
ONLY 81.00. 

Send $1. oF po Ae vend of anal sae 
tiiivw 
4 CLARINET REEDS or 
3 ALTO REEDS or 
2 TENOR AND 1 CLARINET REED 


LINX & LONG 
“The Musicians’ Music Store” 
117 West 48th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

















STUMP THE FAMILY GENIUS 

















$1.00 
postpaid. 






With the “Tower of Hanoi”. One 
of the great puzzles of all time. 
Not a trick . . . but a érue 
puzzle. Molded in bright blue and 
yellow plastic. Great fun for whole 
family, visitors and shut-ins too. 
Send for your “Tower” now. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Tue THinxer Puzzce Co. 
®. 0. BOX 62 GREENSBORO, N. C. 













WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 


A TIMELY MANUAL 
“On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE” 


A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
ing the rn. Trumpet, Trombone, ctc., with 
exercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 
developing and strengthening muscles used in 
blowing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 

. 1439 W. Sth St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 








21st St.; Secretary, Fred F. Homann, 
3006 Pfairie Ave. 

Local 237, Dover, N. J.-—Presi- 
dent, George A. Shaner, 73 Prince- 
ton Ave. 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—Sec- 
retary, G. W. Salo, 21 First Ave., 
North. 


Local 252, Muskegon, Mich.— 
President, Wesley Cross, 752 Ca- 
tawba St. 

Local 256, Birmingham, Ala.— 


President, Frank A. Davidson, 1325 
18th St., North. 

Local 289, Dubuque, Iowa—<Act- 
ing Secretary, Frank T. Nagele, 235 
Bradley St. 

Local 298, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Canada — President, Clare Burger, 
P. O. Box 249, Station B, Fort Erie, 
Ont., Canada. 

Local 313, Rome, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Anthony DeGrazio, 501 East 
Dominick St. 

Local 315, Salem, Oregon—Secre- 
tary, Rex W. Edmondson, 417 Ore- 
gon Building . 

Local 317, Ridgway, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Ermine Perantoni, 513 Third 
Ave., Johnsonburg, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank S. Frederico, 217 Irwin Ave., 
Ridgway, Pa. 

Local 369, Las Vegas, Nevada— 
President, Jack N. Foy, 126 Mag- 
nesium, Henderson, Nevada. 

Local 381, Casper, Wyo.—Presi- 
dent, David D. Williams, 1615 South 
Oak St.; Secretary, Milo A. Briggs, 
116 North Elk St. Phone: 2815-W. 

Local 395, Port Angeles, Wash.— 
Secretary, Hazel Starks, P. O. Box 
709. 


Local 411, Bethlehem, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Edwin Yeisley, 1220 North 
New St. 

Local 423, Nampa, Idaho—Presi- 
dent, Martin Meyers, P. O. Box 216. 

Local 444, Jacksonville, Fla.— 
President, S. L. Hornbuckle, 226 
East Adams St.; Secretary, L. F. 
Lanford, 226 Bast Adams St. 

Local 450, Iowa City, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Shirley Porter, 501 Rundell St. 

Local 481, Fairbanks, Alaska— 
President, Ray McCubbins, P. O. 
Box 2056; Secretary, I. Kenneth H. 
Wadsworth, P. O. Box 2056. 

Local 495, Klamath Falls, Oregon 
—President, Roy Larson, 2813 
Fomedale Road; Secretary, Kath- 
eryne M. Coles, 303 So. Eighth St., 
Audley Apts. 101. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
President, Edward C. Schell, 303 
East Oak St. 

Local 503, High Point, N. C.— 
President, Jack Morris, 703 Granby 
St.; Secretary, Sloan D. Gibson, Jr., 
III, 804 Sunset Drive. 

Local 538, Baton Rouge, La.— 
President, J. R. Barrios, 5635 Long- 
fellow Drive. 

Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Canada 
—President, Thomas Crowley, 938 
Ouellette Ave. 

Local 625, Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
President, H. P. Deters, 202 Nickels 
Arcade. 

Local 649, Hamburg, N. Y.—Pres- 
ident, Joseph S. Cartiglia, 80 Lake 
St. 

Local 654, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.— 
President, Robert Andre, Sawyer 
Branch; Secretary, V. Carroll 
Squier, 45 South Third Ave. 

Local 660, Tyrone, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, George Roy Eckroth, 614 West 
15th St. 

Local 694, Greenville, S. C.— 
President, Furman Neal, Box 2072. 

Local 700, Bend, Oregon-——Presi- 
dent, Mickey Myrick, 176 Jefferson 
Place. 


Local 743, Sioux City, Iowa (col- 
ored)—President, William McPher- 
son, 714 Cook St. 

Local 761, Williamsport, Pa.— 
President, Norman I. Phillips, 
160244 Memorial Ave. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 35, Evansville, Ind.—Secre- 
tary, Russell King, Electric Work- 
ers Bldg., 9 S. E. Second St., Evans- 
ville 9, Indiana. 

Local 45, Marion, Ind.—Secretary, 
Emil D. Moss, R. R. 4. 

Local 203, Hammond, Ind.—Sec- 





retary, Ramsay Eversoll, 5435% 
Hohman Ave. 
Local 214, New Bedford, Mass.— 


Secretary, Walter M. Wayland, 15 
Clay St. 

Local 394, Farmington, Ill.—Sec- 
retary, Alex. Mason, 506 Rohman 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Canada 
—Secretary, Carmon T. Adams, 379 
McEwan Ave. Phone: 4-6987. 


DEFAULTERS 


Mon’s Jakoko Cafe, and Ralph 
Mon, Long Beach, Calif., no amount 
given. 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and Jake 
Gunther, owners, Orlando, Florida, 
$651.00. 

El Morocco Club, Cairo, Illinois, 
$1,800.00. 

Horseshoe Lounge, and Al Barnes, 
owner, Rock Island, IIl., $1,300.00. 

Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
employer, Springfield, Ill., $919.00. 

Chesapeake Beach Park Ballroom, 
and Alfred Walters, employer, 
Chesapeake Beach, Md., $1,050.00. 

Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, employer, Macon, 





Mo., $97.70. 

H. E. Field, Kearney, Nebr., 
$100.00. 

Argyle Club, Newark, N. J., 
$180.00. 


Max Frank, Newark, N. J., $105.00. 

Ernest Thompson, Brooklyn, New 
York, no amount given. 

Peter S. Larkin, of Cosmo Amuse- 
ment Enterprises, New York, N. Y., 
$580.00. 

Supper Club, and E. J. McCarthy, 
owner, Raleigh, N. C., $880.00. 

Blue Grass Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 
$700.00. 

Tucker’s Tavern, and A. I Tucker, 
owner, Cleveland, Ohio, $500.00. 

Big Trout Inn, and Melio Barbez- 
zini, owner, Weedville, Pa., $45.00. 

Washington Social Club, Seattle, 
Wash., no amount given. 

Club Francis, and James Francis, 
Hurley, Wis., $225.00. 

Bamboo Room, and A. W. Wil- 
polt, owner, Kenosha, Wis., $125.00. 

Ray Mitchell, and Ray Mitchell, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., $350.00. 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore, Washington, D. C., $260.70. 

E. Brandhorst, no amount given. 

George White, $964.50. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Cal Con- 
way, Clare E. Finegan. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., Local 133— 
Christian F. Auspelmyer. 

Bend, Oregon, Local 700—Wilson 
George. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local 48—J. Elmer 
Collins, William F. Seeman. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Walter 
F. Donnelly, Abraham M. Weiscopf. 

Chester, Pa., Local 484—Thomas 
Scully. 





~ 





Cleveland, Ohio, Local 
O. Caputo, George M. Schultz, Frank 
L. Seidel. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Haj « 
Smith, Meyer ‘Rosen, George Rap. 
dolph, Charles H. Schumacher, Kate 
Merrell Wells, William M. Mania, 
D. A. Van. Bergen, Sam Rosloff 
August Winhardt, Isidro S. T 
Ormond Downes, William A. cm 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Peter ¢ 
Miller, John C. Pankow, Louis 
Steinburg. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Local 1¢63~ 
Edward Keiner. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134— 
Michael Chowansky. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Karj 
Schinner. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47~ 
Karl Doktor, Joseph Heindl, Alfred 
Webb Hughes, Al Moquin, Frank 
M. Vogt, Mark Warnow, Camillo 
Zaccaro. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353~— 
Paul J. Jones, Emmet Guffin. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—William 
G. Utermoehlen, Arthur A. Nelson. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73~— 
Mora Peterson. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Vic. 
tor R. Serbe, William Artzt, Hyman 
Weissman, Charles  -Beganskas, 
Charles Neumeyer, Alma Oarolina, 
Ester Karson, George D. Stell, Jean 
I. Schwiller, Deryck A. Sampson, 
David Zirkin, Eugene Babielski, 
Fred Feldman, E. A. Jaudas, Carl 
C. Kaufman, William Fischer, F. 
Stanley King, Allan L. Langley, 
Henry W. Weber, George W. Gott, 
William McEvitt, Francis E. Cocks, 
Herman H. Dscher, George L. Beag- 
ley, Emil Griesz, Carl Hauser, 
Huddie Ledbetter, Francis J. Lapi- 
tino, Sam Richter, Francesco P, 
Spera. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Joseph 
Cavallo; Joseph E. Batterson, James 
Maver, Michael Thornton. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Mary 
Ertz Will, Philip Joe Orsini. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510— 
Lewis Camara. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Hubert “Hugh” Ritter, Max Man- 

heim, Lewis Camara, Jean C. Shanis, 
Richard F. Duckworth. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149— 
Frank Gentle. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 
145—Bernard Roop. 

Waukesha, Wis., 193— 
George P. Schmidt. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Amsterdam, N. Y., Local 133—Floyd Rossman, 
Harris N. Derscham, Donald Loucks, Arthur W. 
Hoefs, Jr. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Kenneth Fry, 
Lowell Fuller, Chas. H. Beininger, Robert N. 
Beiber. 

Decatur, Ill., Local 89—Gilbert Halliburton, 
Larry M. Redmon, Alvin D. Walker. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Local 777—James H. Hill. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Irving Crystal, John 
Moser, Stanley Judd, Fred Niemeyer, Charles 
Yarber, David Wright. 

Merced, Calif., Local 454—Richard Betit, Larry 
Cook, Mel Morrison, Ernest Herbace, John Ramon, 
Milton Shultz. : 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Michael Moroni, 
Charles Lee Moody. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 587—William (Choker) 
Campbell, Lonnie Giles. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Earle Anthony, Earl 
Baker, Elizabeth Ball, Harold Beerman, James 
Byers, Swinton Carter, Anthony DiPierdominico, 
Joseph Flaherty, Harold Ford, Danny Gibson, 
Jeanne Hagen, Henry Hollman, Albert Holmes, 
Ed. J. Joel, Helen Jozefowicz, Theodore Koct- 
kowsky, Carmen Lombardi, Eric Lombard, Ruth 
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, Charles A. Munford, Del Nearing, Jack 
Suven Pinaha, Leonard Polow, Harry 
, Parry Rhodes, Arthur Rodin, kd. L. Rox, 
fal Rullo, William A. Sager, Albert Segrove, Rose 
Sheridan, Robt. Shoemaker, Malcolm Shaw, Al- 
fred Villancuva, Michael Tinnes, Jack Weinberg, 
Woodrow Williams, Clarence Whortenberg. 
Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—Sterling Swanson, 
Leroy Brown. 

Rochester, Minn., Local 437—Carl Timmerman, 
Charles Hyde, Edward Petty, Ralph Williams. 

$t. Petersburg, Fla., Local 427—Luke Atkine, 
Roland Cresswell, Robert Dummitt, Lowell Fyvo- 
jent, Jack Jesmain, Bob Lee, Harry McCulloh, 
Omer LeFebrve, Roy D. Neal, Carl Paulsen, Curtis 
Shoemaker, Bernard Vogel, Wm. Whalen, Hayden 
Wood, James Pardee, Erling Paulsen. 
+ §t. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Maurice Wasserman, 
Stanley Fedorowski. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Gerard L. Beford, 
Richard T. Gamache, Eli Gauthier, John E. Ham- 
marstrom, Robert McGlynn, Melvin F. Rugg, 
Donald J. Ryan, Roy B. Sharron, Edric H. Temple. 

York, Pa., Local 472—Ervin G. Shedrick, Jr., 
Walter A. Biddle, Jr., Norma J. Hutton, E. Bruce 
Hirschman, Kermit R. Herbst, Glenn M. Hamme, 


Edward S. Kauffman, Paul W. Miller, Frederick 
Pp Racinc, Adam W. Spotz, Daniel C. Beckley, 
Frank Avola. 


Yakima, Wash., Local 442—Benjamin P. Bris- 
sett, Kenneth L. DeBord. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—John Cerce, Maria 
Faussone, Thomas M. Flanagan, Michael Franco, 
Edw. J. Mahony, Edw. Wilser. 


Local 29—Alice Harfmann. 
Local 5—Glenn O. Ashton, 


Belleville, Il., 

Detroit, Mich., 
Owen T. Landy. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Clifford Anderson. 


San Diego, Calif., Local 325—R. E. Jay Hash, 
Everett A. Gonsalves. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local 193—Audrey Beger, 
James Masak, John Tio, Ray Vorpahl, Earl 
Mertz, Les Schneider, Angeline Schneider, 


Cresence Schneider, Ed. Schneider 


REINSTATEMENTS 
Aurora, Ill., Local 181—Robert Givei. 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Harold O. Martin, 
Frank Caetta, Ronald L. Withrow, Wade B. 
Loy, Sr., Robert L. Atchinson. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Dan Susi, William 


Loucks, William Monroe, Grant Gibbons. 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Larry McConnell. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Lindsay H. Ayer, Jr., 
Thomas M. Calafato, Joseph Cochrane, Earle N. 
Goff, Jr., Ivan S. Jacobs, Frederick Rubin, 
Mitchell Baizen, Charles A. Bean, Anthony Bucci, 
Eugene C. Finkbeiner, Robert F. Hooley, Arthur 
J. Kerr, Warren Myers, Thomas F. O'Neill, Alessi 
J. Russo, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Michael Vallie 
Vitale, Wm. Wasserman, Angelo Alabiso, Gilbert 
N. Clarke, Charles D’Angeii, John F. Hogan, 
Anthony Lagrotteria, Bernard Larkin, Frank C. 
Littlefield, Terry Page, John Rosado, Francis John 
Welcome, Herbert L. Coleman, “Stanley Olewski, 
Theresa M. Pepin, Charles Carl Romanelli, 
Elizabeth Scher. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—George F. Bury, Ada 
Marshall Del Val, Antonio P. Del Val, Frank W. 
Horvath, Irene (Gaillard) Kondas, Charles J. 
Naro, John H. Nebe, Jr., Angelo Vitale, George 
Wetherwax, John Ziga 
Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Thomas S. Mims, Arthur 
L, Bell, John J. London, Leroy Thomas, Wm. T. 
Spencer, Pauline B. Walters, John O. Smith, James 
Scales, Troy Thompson, Jr., Arganny Jones, Theo. 
Murdock, Louis T. Burke, Walter Williams, Richard 
Ingram, Samuel Dean, Archie L. Crawford, Isaac 
Brown, Danny Williams, John Reagor, Keith A. 
Robinson, Theo. Berry, Betty Dupree, Earl Bas- 
sett, Jay C. Higginbotham, Will Lewis, Forest 
Sykes, James C. Brown, Robert C. Brown, Lucius 
Washington, Walter Hiles, Thomas F. Harris, 
Geneva Butler, Alyce Brown, Paul M. Smith, 
Roscoe Major. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Fred Neapolitan, Harry 
F. Pearson, Edw. S. Kras, Reuben Raymond, 
Lewis E. Raines, Jr., Raoul J. Martinez, Aron L. 
Monreal, Harold Lasky, Donald L. Lincoln, 
Elinore Sherman, Victor J. Fischer, C. D. Oster- 
gren, John W. McFall, Jack E. Tatner, LeRoy M. 
Bright, Edward Zimmer, Bernard Comer, Joseph 
Sudway, Nick Laterza, Jon Hachikian, Earl Rix, 
Richard J. Egner, Irving Gerson, Edwin J. Har- 
tington, William H. Perlette, Matthew E. Hartley, 
Harold P. Thiele, Norman Rosenbaum, Wm. F. 
Kughl, William McMann, Robert R. Ball, Cyril J. 


Touff, Ellsworth Baerwaldt, Dave Karlstrand, 
Prank Mester, Joanne S. Litus, Theo. Poskonka, 
Byron Lavoy, Robert H. Allison, Alfred C. 
Nowaczyk, Michael Litus, James T. Clack, Robt. 
D. Farmer, Lew Douglas, Howard T. (Chick) 
Evans, Dorothy (Daye) Galbraith, Robert B 
Schmidt, David (Brent) Ballog, Ruth I. Steele, 


William C. Musgrave, Joe Alvarez Noceda, Casey 
£ 


H. Wonderlick, Milton G. Bernhart, Lyle E. 
Schadd, Jack Mallett, Michael Sorocco. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Merlin Lind- 


Quist, Ernest Singer, Elmer Davis, Jack C. Oatts, 
Richard L. Brown. 

Danville, Il., Local 90—Bobby Short, Raymond 

tt. 

Detroit, Mich., Local $—William (Tweed) Beard, 
John Brenkacs, James D. Cook, Alvin C. Hayse 
(Al Hayse), David Heard, C. E. Hewitt, Sr., 
Harry Kachaturoff, Ronald F. Klaber (Ron Klaber), 
John J. Melise, Henry Moore, Jr., Jasper Patterson, 
lobel Root, Clarence Sherrill, Clyde M. Stanley, 
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Qtis Turner (Bo Bo Turner), Kenneth W. Valleau 
(Kenny Blake). 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Robert C. Pagg. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Sam Kaaa. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Bruce Slade, Al- 
fred Cosley, Charles Culkin, Marion Smith, Andrew 
Scro. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Leonard Childers, 
Samuel Wemott, Pauline Neece. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jos. H. Ondras. 


Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Carl (Boots) 
Kuykendall. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Roy Johnson, 
Harold O. Heiber, Willard Peterson, Gordon J. 


Gladman, Alex Studer, Clifford B. Brenna, Wm. 
C. Schroeder, Arthur La Palme, Clyde L. Anderson. 
Morristown, N. J., Local 177—Louis P. Maioran. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Richard Cary. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Arlan Seidon, Olin 
B. Kilbourne, Brooks Offen, Robert Wilks, Ben 
Meltzer, Anthony Mucci. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Thomas M. 
Bernie Stuart, D, R. (Speed) Cason, 
Dickinson, Edmund Bennetti, William (Buddi 
Satan) MacConnell, Hilda Salazar, Eloy Ferrer, 
Harris A. Coller, Francis (Frankie Caslar) Caso- 


Towner, 
Henry C. 


laro, Joe Candullo, Roberto Cervantes, John H. 
Almeida, David Kuttner, James H. Thaxton, 
Llewellyn Elrod, Marvin M. Rickard. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Mero Susnar, Orville 
Hollmaier, Chester Smart. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Chas. E. Krenz, 
Alfred Damm, Roland Winterbotham, Wm. Bundy, 
Maynard G. Laskowski, Leighton E. Johnson, 
C. E. (Eddic) LaRue, Don W. Hallberg, Albert 
J. Fectzo, Russell A. Peters. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—:. Holton, Jr., John 
H. Griffin. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Bob Allen, John A. 
Betlewicz, Myron Bradshaw, Frank P. Cangemi, 
Jr., Pete Johnson, Mildred D. Kable, Richard D. 
O'Keefe, Andre R. R. Renaud, Carmine R. Sepa, 
James S. Solar, Morton Spill, Louis H. Varona, 
Prentice Warren, Peter Braglia, Josef Blatt, Cy 
Berman, Samuel L. Demetro, Larry Elgart, Henry 
J. Freeman, Claude Garreau, Jr., Charles La Sala, 
James E, Osborne, Dominic V. Pontrelli, Alvino 
Rey, Walter Rollins, Robert Reynolds, Charles 
Rivera, Octavius Sollecito, Al Siegel, John P. 
Simmons, Aaron Sachs, Miguel Silva, Ganzyetter 
Thompson, Sandy Watson, Albert Walker, Bela 
Bizony, Bob Chester, Mercer Ellington, Milton 
Hollingsworth, Antonio La Marchina, Celso V. 
Perez, Charles L. Ruddy, Claude M. Thornhill, 
Sinclair Abbott, Arnold Black, Richard G. 
Ballou, George Fields, Frances G. Laughlin, 
Allyn G. Mann, Jr., Jerry Mayburn, Dacita M. 
McCormick, Art J. Mooney, Samuel Nicholas, 
Stephen Panepinto, Paul Williams, James T. Young, 
William Andersoa, James Baron, John A. Bothwell, 
Lee Blair, Alfred Bredice, Edward D. Ellington, 
Sammie S. Evans, Alusio A. Ferreira, Harmon W. 
Fitch, George E. Finckel, John R. Godfrey, Arthur 
J. Hayes, Harold Kardonick, Frank Mandala, 
Walter Meronchek, Paul R. O'Connor, Norman 
Pawlak, Max Rubin, Murray Sperber, Wm. A. B. 
Stephenson, Gloria A. Shain, Thomas Venis, 
Maximiliano Sanchez, Gladstone A. Thomas, 
Benjamin Wolkow, Leonard C. Caramante. 

New Castle, Pa., Local 27—Thomas Natale. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Philip Salvagio, 
Ellenor Anderson Paxton, Ivy P. LeBlanc. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Richard Hildebrand, 
Mary Morse, Harry Hanlon, Claire Lynch, Harold 
Berman, Lou Vogle, Joseph Macchiarverna, Earl 
Baker, William Slater, Henry Hollman, William 
Wierdo, Miguel Flores, Andrew Poggi, Elizabeth 
Ball, Frank Mandella, Harry Porter, Grace Desgnan, 
Arthur Rodin, Danny Gibson, Robert P. Rabassa, 
Frank Geracci, Theodore Koczowski, Charles 
Kotchoski, Harold Ratan, James F. Byers. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Billy R. Houck, 


Glenn L. Hughes, James C. Battenberg. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Jimmy White, Bob 
Deckard, Richard C. Jensen, Bob Kaiser, Hale 
Rood, Faith A. Wilkens. 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Oral Scheer, 
Romeo Query, Percy Bernstein, Ed. Akeson. 

Peterborough, Ont., Canada, Local 191—Bus. 
Whaley. 

Portland, Maine, Local 364—Ralph Armstrong. 

Rochester, Minn., Local 437—Frank Henry. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Charles Smith. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Gertrude Fifield. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Charles Gove, Robert 
Debold, Jim Mesquit, Frank Bisceglia. 

Springfield, Mo., Local 150—Chester “Atkins, 
Lonnie Robertson. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Mike DeRudder. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Norman Jordan. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Louis Epstein, H. F. 
(Bunk) Rudolph, Warren H. Hubbard, Bernard 
S. Marver, Ethel Anderson, Hillard (Rook) Ganz 
R. Donald Loeffler, Robert E. Galloway. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—John W. Brand. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Eric Ains- 
worth, Norman D. Barber, Doris Dowler, Leon 
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Duncombe, Julius Goodman, Wade 
Alex. Macfarlane, Albert Sansom, 
Ivan Specht, Chas. Turner. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145— L. Trono. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Lester J. Hastings, 
Donald J. Ryan. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local 193—Loraine S. Hart. 

Yakima, Wasr., Local 442—Rodney E. Koontz, 
J. A. Thorndyke, Lymaa K. Bailey, Orlo Hopkins, 
Fred C. Schnurr. 

York, Pa., Local 472—Wm. H. Allison. 
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Bridgeport, Conn., Local 549—Albert S. Storms, 
Carter P. Williams, Nelson R. Talbert, Ernest 
Maynard, Pauline K. Rattley. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Keith Alexander, 
John R. Bailes, Wm. H. Bales, Ralph E. Baum- 
heckel, Robert C. Bowen, Handley P. Bowman, 
Raymond B. Carr, Wm. D. Christian, Lawrence 
Dorrell, Robert Hs Dyer, Harold E, Fisher, Leslic 
P. Ford, Donald Garsnett, Richard A. Hamilton, 
Marion G. Nash, John L. Orr, J. Charles Partee, 
Alfred Richardson, Paul Wells, Harry J. Wiliford, 
Eddie Freeland, Robert Lamar, Carolyn Lawson, 
Walter F. McCormick, Jr., Robert P. Pruett, 
John W. Rasor, Donald F. Sherry. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Nestor Amaral, 
Mary Bliss, Lurell DeLatti, Marguerite Lee, 
Lawrence Maddi, Muzzy Marcellino, Stanley 
Kenton, Tony Martinez, Lucia Pamela, Evan 
Price, Leon Rusk, Jimmie L. Widner, James Zito. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Allen G. Hend- 
ricks, Truman Adams, O'Dell Huff, Wilbur T. 
Immel, Cecil Jean, Homer Myrick, John B. Taylor, 
Howard Vanderpool. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Henry Calore. 

Marinette, Wis., Local 39—Warren Mullin, 
Lewis Kirchner, Jos. Krozel, Jos. Levash, Kenneth 
Martinsen, Carl E. Olson, Jos. Phillips, Richard 
Rokovic. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Francis Casolaro (Frankie 
Caslar), Wm. MacConnell (Buddi Satan), Marvin 
M. Ricard, Fred R. Sisk, Johan Naess (John Ness). 

Minneapolis, Minn, Local 73—Vern Wellington. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Arnold Black, 
Bradford H. Greene, Luis Del C. Sirgado, Reg 
Child, Carmine R. Sepa, Jerry Wald, Elton Britt, 
Jerry Bleecker, Leo Back, Earl Bostic, Cass J. 
Carr, David Herman, B. Weinschenk, Salvatore 
Alcury, Richard G. Ballou, Alusio A. Ferreira, 
Dacita M. McCormic, John D. Bonafede, Mercer 
Ellington, Claude G. Garreau, Erskine R. Hawkins, 
Buddy Lester, Clarence H. Palmer, Salvatore 
Pagliaro, Claude M. Thornhill, Ted Black, Art 
Mooney, Paul J. Williams, Robert Sands, Nathaniel 
L. Rooney, Nathaniel Smith, James A. Conway, 
Harmon W. Fitch, Belle Galioto, John C. Musarra, 
Norman Pawlak, Gloria A. Shain, Yannis Spartacos, 
Dick Rogers, Charles Venturo, Leroy Tribble, 
Lloyd Ultan, Jacob Velt, James Van Vakas, 
Frederick Voloninis, Amado M. Vizoso, Anthony 
J. Vassallo, Ruth Vinitsky, Hyman Wolfson, Bertha 
B. Walker, Harry Wuest, Jr., Irving F. Waltzer, 
Evelyn Y. Wiessen, Ethel White, Irving V. 
Wooley, William J. Wink, Charles C. Williams, 
Ethel V. Williams, Arthur White, Raymond Q. 
Wilding White, Edward Weiss, Robert W. Wolfe, 
Herbert M, Wyrick, Thomas J. Whelan, Ira A. 
Waldman, Chauncey Westbrook, Maxwell A. 


Hemsworth, 
Wm. Smith, 
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: ATTENTION, BOPPERS: ! 
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Eleven Moderate BE-BOP Unison Choruses 8 
© on Standards. Written for E-Flat Horns, § 
¥ B-Flat Horns, and Rhythm. ORDER PARTS § 
4 FOR YOUR COMBO, $5.50 FOR COM- ! 

PLETE SET. C.O.D.’s accepted. a 
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ITHE NEW MUSIC!! 


FOR COMBOS 
MODERN TO BOP-3 Arrangements, $2.00 


Includes Piano and any three instruments. 
Every tune an all-time musician’s favorite. 


FAST SERVICE 
ALL STAR CO., Box 603, Sharpsville, Pa. 
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Wolfson, George D. Williams, Martin Yules, 
Benjamin Udelowitz, Iris Yasnoff, June Yasnofi. 
Phil.p Zolkind, Louis Zide, Bernard D. Zuckerman, 
lwonaid P. Zoellner, Edward Roine, Ted Roy. 
Carman Rini, Anne Roberts, Rafael Rosado. 
Donald Ruppersberg, Wesley Rowley, Haroun! 
Richman, Harry Rosen, Donald S. Ritchie, Josevh 
Raynor, Vincent Royal, Anthony Russo, Edward 
Royster, Marcial Rivera, Jerry Rogoff, Andrew A. 
Rapuano, Daniel S. Reyes, Theodore S. Rieger, 
Perry Ray, Robert B. Rodgers, Irwin Rosenberg, 
Edward Rapp, William T. Reed, Alvin Raglin, Jr., 
Bernard Rubin, Jerome Rabkin, Patrick J. Raf- 
ferty, Juan Rivera, Nathan §S. Rubin, Thomas 
G. Reid, Beatrice Rubin, Simon Reznik, Alexander 
Resinkoff, Mario Ramos, Pedro M. Rangel, Jose 
F. Roman, J. H. Reese, Jose E. Ramos, Arthur 
A. Roumanis, Otto Sens, Arif V. Morally, Paul 
Markowitz, Saul Matlin, General Morgan, John 
McGrath, Ralph Middleton, Matthew Martin, Ray 
Mathis, Spencer B. Mayfield, Geo. P. Moore, Mel 
Melnyk, Levi J. Mann, Jr., Frank L. Moore, Jules 
F. Minchenberg, Michele Martino, Frank Mezey, 
Marvin M. Muskat, John L. MacDonald, Thomas 
Marshall, Selwyn Molomut, John L. Motley. 
Lecnard McKinney, Edward Mooney, Angelo 
Matranga, Jos. Mascaro, Jackie Moffit, Frank H. 
Maxwell, Lewis R. Moats, Hugh H. Mathews, 
Mary C. Myers, Clarence Mack, Vincent J. 
Musto, Walter D. Miglin, John W. Morisse, Car! 
Maillie, Victor A. Minichiello, Luis Melendez, 
Joseph R. Migliore, Vincent V. Mizzoni, Joe G. 
Monk, Manuel I. Morel, Lenzo McClerkin, Ulysses 
Livingston, Florence D. Liebman, Santo Liota, 
Leslie Lloyd, Daniel G. Little, Beverly Le Beck. 
Bruce Lawrence, Edmund La Vann, Jr., Anthony 
F. Luria, Esta E. Lundell, Ralph C. Lamberti, 
William P. Lefebvre, Benjamin Lundy, Jr., Frank 
J. Lo Pinto, Dorothy Loudon, Thomas J. Livornesc, 
Alexander N. Lozier, Charles T. Leeds, Andrew 
B. Landi, Jack Lieberman, Carmine J. Laraia, 
Salvatore M. Laraia, Nunzio La Rocca, Angel L. 
Lebron, George A. Ledoux, Alvin Linchner, Ed- 
mund F. Linder, Anthony W. La Pata, Julius 
Lo Cicero, Eli D. Levinson, Harold Levinson, 


(To Be Continued) 








Drummers . . . January Series Now Ready! 


SAM ULANO’S 
MONTHLY PROGRESSIVE STUDY CHARTS 


FOR DRUMMERS 


Don’t miss the January series of 6 Study 
Charts! Each chart gives you a full week’s 
practice routine that is new... fresh...up 
to the minute! Marvelous helps for the 
drummer — student .. . advanced . . . pro- 
fessional! 

Remember . . . only $1.00 for the entire 
month’s 6 Study Charts...and your 
back if not completely satisfied! January's 
6 Study Charts give you an entire week of 
practicing on the following subjects: 

1—RUDIMENTAL STUDY NO. 2 

2—ACCENTED TRIPLETS NO. 1 

3—MAMBO STUDY NO. 1 

4—20 LEFT-HAND EXERCISES 

5—HOME PRACTICING ON YOUR SET 

6—FOUR-BAR SOLO USING BASS AND 


(Plus... personally answering one question 
on each of the above subjects by return 
mail. Details with your ) 
ORDER NOW! SEND CHECK 
OR CASH TO SAM ULANO 
SAM ULANO SCHOOL FOR DRUMMERS 
1739 Boston Road, Bronx 60, N. Y. 














GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? Add 
to your knowledge with 60 Modern Licks, Runs. 
Apply to own take-off styles of Christian, 
Barnes, Reinhardt, etc., transcribed from record- 
ings. Note and number system. Strictly profes- 
sional material. $1.00 postpaid. No C.O.D.’s, 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
Lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 











=a NOW! 


for one year. 


reports. 





SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING FOR 
DANCE BAND LEADERS! 
Designed by a professional accountant - bandleader 
NO TECHNICAL BOOKKEEPING 
This new system enables yot to easily, accurately: 
Record ALL musical income and outgo, week-by-week, 


Quickly prepare quarterly Federal and State payroll 


Complete handy system in spiral-bound book form, 82x11, leatherette 
cover, with instructions, will save you man 
postpaid. Five days’ approval if desired. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS % *Qhower oven, © ™ 


KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


times its low cost. Only $3.50 
tart 1950 right, order yours now. 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- 
mansec, Manager, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens 


fer, Owner, Eugene, 
Lakeside Park, and Art Hobbs, 
Owner and Manager, Wichita 


Palls, Texas. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens, and Claire 
Ihringer, Manager, Carrington, 
North Dakota. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamspor, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Ritter, Claude D. 
Sellers, Stam, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
Umbach Amusement and Bever- 
age Co., and R. E. (Bob) 


Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- 


Alcazar Temple Patrol of the 
Shriners, Fred Waldo, Capt. 
Montgomery, W. T. 


ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 
ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 
Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
Employer. 
PHOENIX: 


Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, employer. 

Hoshor, 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 


Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 


ISLAND: 
Cheb Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 


Operator. 
COMPTON: 


Toddle © House, 
Toscano. 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FRESNO: 

Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hall. 

FRIANT: 

Dam Site, and Pete Heizenrader 
GARVEY: 

Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Berg, Billy 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 

California Productions, and 
Edw. Kovacks 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal and S. Tex Rose. 

Dempster, Ann 

Pinn, jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 

Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt 

Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 

LONG BEACH: 

Club Moderne, and W. C. 
Jarrett 

Mon’s Jakoko Cafe, 
Mon. 

LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Club Congo, and Fred Cole- 
man, and Esvan Mosby. 

Dalton, Arthur 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Halfont, Nate 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 

Miltone Recording Co., and 
War Perkins. 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 


and John J. 


and Ralph 


Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and Mosby, Curtis 
Owner, The Old Country New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
Club. and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Willett, R. Paul n, joey 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein primrose Cafe, and John Fo- 
PRESCOTT: garty, Louis Azrow, John 
Green Frog Cafe, and Ralph Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, and 
Coffe, Proprietor. Ann Marie Borcy. 
TUCSON: Royal Record Co. 
Williams, Marshall Ryan, Ted 
YUMA: wager «s TOnkins, Irvan “Van” 
Buckner, Gray, owner “345 Vannerson, Leonard 
Club, El Cajon. Vogel, Mr. 
Williams, Cargile 
ARKANSAS Williams, Earl 
Wilshi 
Shivers, Bob =. ilshire bee 
HOT SPRINGS: Kaiser, Fred 
Smith, Dewey MONTEREY: 
L ROCK: Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
Stewart, J. H. owner. . 
Weeks, 8. C. NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby. 
Taylor, Jack Employer. 
A NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 


Lohmuller, Bernard 


OAKLAND: 


Bozo's Cafe, and Fred Horn, 


Arkansas State College Operator. 
Scott, Charles E. Moore, Harry 
WALNUT RIDGE: Morkin, Roy 
American Legion Hut, and OCEAN PARK: 
Howard Daniel Smith Post : 
YEW and BD. Bur. oa Club and Robert Moran 
row, Commander. Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
CALIFORNIA OXNARD: 
ALAMEDA: McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Sheets, Andy Town House. 


, Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
REDWOOD CITY: 


Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
Gene 


vina, Proprietor, 
Bender, Manager. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
O'Connor, Grace 
Leingang, George 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, 


SAN DIEGO: 


Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 


Otis Wimberly. 
Miller, Warren 
Mitchell, John 
Passo, Ray 
Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 

Playland. 
Young, Mrs. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bramy, Al 
Brown, Willie H. 
Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato. 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rogers & Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions. 
Sherman & Shore Advertising 


Agency. 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 


Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 
Waldo, Joseph 
SAN JOSE: 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, and H. D. 
McRae 


SHERMAN OAKS: 


Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver. 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 


VENTURA: 

Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 

Ward, Jeff W. 
YREKA: 

Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Ryan’s Restaurant, and Edw. F. 
Ryan 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 


Patricelli, Alfred 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


owner, 
Pango Pango Club, Coulton. 


Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 


DELAWARE 
DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B. 


Williams, Proprietor. 
GEORGETOWN: 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 


Greater Atlanta Moonlight 


Opera Co., Howard C. re 


Manager. 


Herren, Chas., Herren's Ever- 


green Farms Supper Club. 


Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston Spencer, Perry 


Hitchens, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 

CLEARWATER BEACH: 

Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 

CORAL GABLES: 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 

Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Charlies Hi-Hat Club 

Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 

FLORENCE VILLA: 

Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097 
IBPOE, and Garfield Richard- 
son. 

FORT MYERS: 

McCutcheon, Pat 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Jackson, Otis 

KEY WEST: 

Reagan, Margo. 

MIAMI: 

Brooks, Sam. 

Club 22, apd John Plodnick and 
Irving Rio loker (Koke Kokeler) 

Donaldson, Bill 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 

Caldwell, Max 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager. 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Hume, Jack 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Miller, Irving 

Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 


ORLANDO: 


Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, owners. 

Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden. 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


PALM BEACH: 


Leon & Eddie's Nite Club, Leon 
& Eddie's, Inc., and John 
Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary. 


PANAMA CITY: 


Daniels, Dr. E. R. 


PASS-A-GRILLE: 


Sekon-in-the-Palms, and Ralph 
Dellevie, Owner. 


PENSACOLA: 


Hodges, Earl, 
Dance Club. 

Keeling, Alec (Also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra Syndicate, and Amer- 
ican Booking Co. 


of Top Hat 


RIVIERA BEACH: 


Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 


STARKE: 


Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 


STUART: 


Marine Room of Victory Hotel, 
and G. W. Sutton. Employer. 


TALLAHASSEE: 


Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 


TAMPA: 


Brown, Russ 

Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 


Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 

Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp. 


WEST PALM BEACH: 


1001 Club, and Harry L. La- 
rocco and Lillian F. Parrish. 


AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 
MACON: 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 
Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 
Hayes, Gus 
Sportsmen's Club, and J. B. 
Hobbs, employer. 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 


Crandall, Earl 

Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 


Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 

El Morocco Club 
BLOOMINGTON: 

James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 

Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 

Adams, Delmore & Eugene 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 

Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 


License 468. 
Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 
Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 


Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., and Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
owner. 

Daros, John 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 

“Play Girls of 1938"". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 

“Agency 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, and Mrs. 
Ann Hughes, owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal. 

Music Bowl and Jack Peretz and 
Louis Cappanola, Employers. 

Novask, Sarge 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 

Platinum Blonde Revue 

Tafian, Mathew, 

“Temptations of 1941"’. 

Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 

Whiteside, J. Preston. 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 


Club, and Chas. 
Witty, employer. 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Paul Streeter 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Thompson, Earl 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner, 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Horse Shoe Lounge, 
Barnes, owner. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
emyloyer. 
WASHINGTON+ BLOOMINGTON; 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLER: 
Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All 
American Brownskin Models, 
Dickerson. Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc,, 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION? 
Horine, W. S 
Idle Hour » eee Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
larding, Stanley W. 
MOND: 


and Al 


R 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 

SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DES MOINES: 
Zimmer, Vickie (Lynch). 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 
Colony Club and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 
Town House and Harry Meier, 
Operator, 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
AN: 


Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 

Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 

Clements, C. J. 

Wisby, L. W. 
SALINA: 

Kern, John. 

Rome, Al M. 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 
WICHITA: 

Studio Club, and Art Holiday 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C, 
LOUISVILLE: 

Gavin, Weezer 

King, Victor 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 


Vickers, Jimmie, 
Bookers’ License 2611 
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LOUISIANA 


RIA: 

$mith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 

Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 

Weil, R. L. 

pATON ROUGE: : 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 


ROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
od J L. Buchanan, Em- 


MST ARLES: 
ee Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: — 

Keith, esis 

Liberty Cafe and Nite 
and Son Thompson. 

NEW ORLEANS 

Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 

The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 

OPELOUSAS: 

Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer. 

SHREVEPORT: 

Reeves, Harry A. 

Stewart, Willie 


Club, 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Legere, E. L. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Calvo’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Calvo. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 
Epsteip- Henry 

Weiss, Harry 

CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 

Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
employer. 


ND: 

Waingold, Louis 

FENWICK: 

Repsch, Albert 

FREDERICK: 

Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 

OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Cluv, “ou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 
Elmer B. Dashiell, 

TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Edgewater Beach. 


Oper. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 

BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, president. 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Grace, Max L. 

McIlvaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Pilgrim, Carl. 

Regency Corp., and Jos. R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, Wm. 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
Booker’ License 150. 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Seanger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 

CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, Joseph 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 
ELL: 


Crowe, Fraucis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Hine, Geo. H. 
Rose, Manuel 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator. 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Fielding, Marjery, and her 
School of the Dance 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


JANUARY. 1950 





MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caesar, 


Ammor Record Company 


Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'n’ Ed- 


die’s), and Ai Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners. 

Bibb, Allen 

Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar M 

Daniels, James M. 


Green, Goldman 


Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 


tier Ranch. 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Papadimas, Babis 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 
Schreiber, 
Qper., Colonial Theatre. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 


JACKSON: 


Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
and 


Inc., and Rollatorium, 
Paul Bacon. 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Ir., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
MIO: 


Walker Hotel, and George 
Walker, Prop. 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl and Gorden 
J. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMID]J!I: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, 
Nybo, Operator. 
ROCHESTER: 
Mike Sternberg Attractions, and 
Mike Sternberg. 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
SLAYTON: 
Valhalla Resort and Ballroom, 
and E. E. Iverson, Manager. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


Robert A. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 

Joyce, Harry, Owner, 

Pilot House Night Club. 

GREENVILLE: 

Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 

Carpenter, Bob 

Perry, T. G. 
MERIDIAN: 

Britt, Marty 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Williams, B. M. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 

CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 

KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, Wm. (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 


Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 


Henshaw, Bobby 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Thudium, H. C., 
Orpheum Theatre 

LEBANON: 

Kay, Frank 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 
and Mildred Sanford, 
employer. 

POPLAR BLUFFS: 

Brown, Merle 


Asst. Mgr., 


ST. LOUIS: 
Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 


Brown Bomber Bar. 


and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 


Raymond, Owner and 


D*Agostino, Sam 
Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town Ballroom 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Windermere Bar, and 
Edw. Hochecker. 


MONTANA 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 
WEST YELLOWSTONE: 
Frontier Club, and 
Woods. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 

Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 

Field, H. E. 
OMAHA: 

El Morocco Club 


Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 


Sam Vecchio, Owners. 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 
Bar of Music and Robert D. 
Lawrence 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Ray’s Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore Hotel 


LOVELOC. 
Pershing Hotel, and Harry 
Fischer, Employer. 
RENO: 


Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DOVER: 
American Legion, Dover 
Post No. 8 
FABYAN: 
Zaks, James (also known as 
Zackers). 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 

ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 

ATLANTIC CITY: 

Applegate’s Tavern, and A. J. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Atlantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Delaware Inn and Nathaniel 
C. Spencer, Prop. 

Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Mardi Gras, and Jos. 
Margarete Agostini. 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 
and Robert Courtney (New 
York City). 

Torch Club, and Abe Bobbins 

BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E, 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator. 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Chas., 

CLIFTON: 

Studio Bar, and August 
E. Buchner, Prop. 

EAST ORANGE 
Geo. F. Felt & Co., 


and 


Operator 


Advertising 


Agency, and M. J. Proujamsky 
FLORHAM PARK: 
Florham Park Country Club, 


and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos, 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, 
Seldin, S. H 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 
The Blue Room. 
Wright, a 
MONTCLA 
Cos-Hay a and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 
MOUNTAINSIDE: 
The Chatterbox, 
Ray DiCarlo. 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Hotel Ackerman, and Isadore 
Ackerman, Proprietor. 


Mgr., Hotel Plaza 


Inc., 


James R. 


NEWARK: 
Argyle Club 
Coleman, Melvin 
Frank, Max . 
Hall, Emory 
Harris, Earl 


Idle Hour Tavern, and Vincent 


Parisi, Owner. 
Jones, Carl W. 
“Panda,” Daniel Straver 
Levine, Joseph 
Piccadilly Club, 
Hays, Employer. 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Ellel, Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 
Garden Cocktail Lounge, 
Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casina 
Tropical Room, 
Gerard, Owner. 
PLAINFIELD: 
McCowan, Daniel 
SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorngreen, Owner. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer. 
Laramore, }]. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


and 


and Mickey 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 
CLOVIS 


Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Institute of the Opera, Drama 
& Theatrical Arts and Geor- 
gene P. Kerchner, Executive 
Director. 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 

BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 

BRONX: 

Atman, Martin 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray. 

Santoro, E. J. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Graymont, A. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
and George Chandler. 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor. 

Premice. Josephine 

Puerto Rico Post No. 1105, 
Frank J. Rendon. 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 


and 


Prop. 
BUFFALO: 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Jackson, William 


and Clarence 


MeKay, Louis 


Moon-Glo Club, and Ed. Bourne Florida 


Nelson, Art 
Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush, Charles E. 
EASTCHESTER: 
Starlight Terrace, 
Tufo and Vincent 
sella, Props. 
ELBRIDGE: 
Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
Pollack, employer. 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner. 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat’s Meow, and Mrs. 
Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, 


Carle 


Irene 


and Frank 


Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 


GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. e 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Sleight, Don 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree Inn. 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
UDSON: 


Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION 
Wick Orchestra 
Phil | Wick. 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
A. J. Griffith, Jr. 
Maffei, John, Prop. Panarama 
JAMESTOWN 
Lindstrom & Meye 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor. 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 
Hotel Shiesinger, 
singer, Owner. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Adler, Harry 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Apollo Bar, and Jesse Bruley. 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Benrubi, M. 
Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

<ollectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 


Service, and 


David Shle- 


“Come and Get It’’ Company 
Cotton Club 
Courtney, Robert (connected 


with Ocean Playhouse, Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City). 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DiMola, Enzo 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 


Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 





Dei 
Formi- 


s . 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Productions, Inc. 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 

Productions. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 

Kentros. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Larkin, Peter S., of Cosmo 
Amusement Enterprises. 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 

Lyon, Ailen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 
Aanh R di g p., 

and Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat & Suit Co., and 
Jes. Lupia 

Montello, R 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization, 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Clinton P. Sheehy. 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Relkin, Mr. 

Robinson, Charles. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’’. 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Oper- 
ator, Penthouse Restaurant. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 3326. 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A, Cornez 

The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin. 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Flory’s Melody Bar, and Joe 
Florio, Employer. 

Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 

ONEONTA: 

Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 

New Windsor Hotel, 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kays Swing Club, and Kay 
Angcloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 

Commander Hotel, and Frank 
Janis, Prop. 

Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Brook Club. 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 





Edwards, M. C. 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 

Grand View Hotel. 
STATEN ISLAND: 
Idle Hour, Phil Massa 


3 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
SYLVAN BEACH: 
Rex Tavern, and Lou Centro, 
Employer. 
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SYRACUSE: 
—— Fantasy Cafe, and 
‘rank Bagozzi, Employer. 


Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
ANNERSVILLE: 


Casa Blanca, and Basil 
Germano, Owner. 


Sekon Lodge, and Ralph 
Dellevie, Owner-Manager. 


UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 
2 


iris 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 
Lesser Lodge, and Jos. and Sarah 
, Operators. 


Y 3 
Babner, William 
LONG ISLAND 


(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. §. 
Friedland 


BELMORE: 

Babner, Wm. j., and India 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 

Town House Restaurant, and 


Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


GLENDALE: 


Warga, Paul S. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON: 


Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy. 


CAROLINA BEACH: 


Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 


CHARLOTTE: 


Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 


DURHAM: 


Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 


FAYETTEVILLE: 


The Town Pump, Inc. 


GREENSBORO: 


Pair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 

Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 

Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 


KINSTON: 


Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 

Supper Club, and E. J. 
McCarthy, owner. 


WALLACE: 


Strawberry Festival, Inc. 


WILLIAMSTON: 


Grey, A. J. 
ILSON: 


WINSTON-SALEM: 


Payne, Miss L. 
OHIO 


AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
-Go-Round. 
Puliman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 


Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 

Ba: , H.W 

Black, Floyd 

Carpenter, Richard 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 

Einhorn, Harry 

Kolb, Matt 

Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 

Lee, Eugene 

Overton, Harold 

Patricia Stevens Models 
egg 

Reider, Sam 

Smith, James R. 

Wonder Bar, James McPatridge, 
Owner. 

Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 

Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th Se. 

Blue Grass Club 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Heller, Saul 

Manuel Agra? 


Bros. Inc., 
Bookers’ License 


Salanci, Frank J. e- 


» Herman 
Tucker's Tavern, and A. Jj. 
Tucker, owner. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 


Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Beta Nu Bidg. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Columbus Turf Club, and 
Ralph Stevenson 
Mallorty, William 


icDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDo 


Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Prop. 
DAYTON: 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Taylor, Earl 
D ARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 


Dance Theatre, Inc., and 
A. W. Jewell, Pres. 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Mr. Wilson 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
‘TSMOUTH: 


Karl, 


Smith. Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 


Plantation Club, and Paul D. 


Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing He ,» and Don B. Owens, 
| 
Be “Athletic Club. and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association. 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WILMINGTON: 
Hollywood Productions, 
Kroger Babb, Employer. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


and 


OKLAHOMA 
ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 

ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 

Gene Norris, Employer. 


Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 

OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored), and 


Calvin Simmons. 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Instituce of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager 
SHERIDAN: 
Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 


R. M. 


J 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Astor Lounge, and Frank 
Kush, owner. 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 


Asso., and Mrs. 


BLAIRSVILLE: WILKES-BARRE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, Kahan, Samuel 
employer. ILLIAMSPORT: 
BRAEBURN: Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 


Mazur, Johan. 


BRANDONVILLE: 


Conwell, J. R. 


Brandonville Country Club, and 


Terry McGovern, 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, 


BRYN MAWR: 


Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 


Birccco, J. E. 


Smith, Richard 


Rending, Albert A. 


DEVON: 


Green, Morris 


Jacobson, Benjamin 


EVERSON: 


Employer. 
Employer. 


King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 


Riverside Inn, 


Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 


HARRISBURG: 


by kes, Robert N. 


T. K. Fraternity of John 


Harris High School, 


and 


Robert Spitler, Chairman. 
Reeves, William T. 


Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 


Boots and Saddle Club, and 


Everett Allen. 


KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 


Samuels, John Parker 


MARSHALLTOWN: 


Willard, Weldon D. 


MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 


Pewer, Donald W. 


MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 


Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 


NEW CASTLE: 


Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 


and A. L. Nelson. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


Associated Artists Bureau 


Benny-the-Bums, 


Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 


Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


Operator. 


Bryant, G. Hodges 


Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 


Erlanger Ballroom 


Fabiani, Ray 


Russell L., 


and Trianon 


Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker's License 2620. 


Gorham, Jimmie. 


McShain, John 


Melody Records, Inc. 

Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 

Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 


Raymond, Don G., 


Entertainment Bureau, 


ers’ 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 


PITTSBURGH: 


Anania, Flores 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, 
Artist 
cense 2521. 


Lee A., 
Service, 


License 3402. 


Bookers’ 


Mercurs Music Bar, and 


Harry Fox 


Oasis Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner. 


Reight, C. H. 


Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 


El Chico Cafe. 


POTTSTOWN: 
Mrs. Irma 


Schmoyer, 


READING: 


Nally, Bernard 


SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Inn, 
Employer. 
UNIONTOWN: 


Tannersville 
Toffel, 


and Adolph 


Polish Radio Club, and 


Jos. 
Zelasko, Jos. 


UPPER DARBY: 


Wallace, Jerry 


WASHINGTON: 


A. Zelasko. 


Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 


of Creative 
Book- 


and New 
Li- 


Big Trout Inn, and Melio 


Barbezzini, 


owner. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA: 


Block C. Club, University of 


So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 


Grecal Enterprises (also known 


as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Carrethers, Harold 


Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 


Floyd Hayes 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs, Pearl Hunter 


TEXAS 

AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 


Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 


Band Booking Cooperative 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 


Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 
Carnahan, R. H. 


Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 

Lee, Don, 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time." 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

EL PASO: 

Rivers, Bowden 
Williams, Biil 

FORT WORTH: 

Carnahan, Robert 

Clemons, James E. 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Smith, J. F 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer. 

Ryan, A. L. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, }. W 

PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, and Nel- 

son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. “Lee” 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 


and 


and Linskie (Skippy 


WACO: 








RACINE: 


Ranchhouse (formerly Peacock  Méiller, Jerry 
Club), and E. C. Cramer and RHINELANDER: 


R. E. Cass. 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 
RUTLAND: 


Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop, 
Carman Hotel 


TOMAH: 


Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle Bs. «A 


Duffie, employer. 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA: 

Dove, Julian M., Capitol 

Amusement Attractions. 

DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT = 

McClain, B 

Terry's a eeet Club. 
NORFO: 


Big Track Diner, Percy Simon, 


Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 

PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 

RICHMOND: 

American Legion Post 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
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Rendezvous, and Oscar Black. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Town Club, and Wm. White, 
owner and operator. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 
Washington Social Club 
TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 
WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD: 


Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 


El Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 


Powell, operator. 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 

INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 


Leone, Tony, former manager, 


Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 

WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras. 


WISCONSIN 
BEAR CREEK: 
Schwacler, Leroy. 
BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 
» Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 


and Mrs. 


Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
HURLEY: 


Club Francis, and James Francis 
KENOSHA: 


Bamboo Room, and A. W. 
Wilpolt, owner. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 


Melody Mill Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Fitting, Pro- 
prietors. 

Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 

MILWAUKEE: 

Gentile, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Mitchell, Ray, and Ray Mitchell, 
Inc. 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 

American Legi 

Sam A ed Vice-Com. 


Jean's Bar & Cocktail 
and Jean J. Schultz, employer, 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner. 


WYOMING 
CASPER: 
LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 
Part Owner. 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and 
Hazel Kline, Mgr. 


ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 
Aleutians Gardens Nite Club, 
and Keith Capper, Employer, 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON: 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Archer, Pat 

Brown Derby 

Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 


Owner. 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Bengazi, and Paul Mana, 
owner. 


Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President, 
D. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 
5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
Gold, Sol 
Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Kirsch, Fred 
Mann, Paul, Owner, 
Club Bengazi. 
Mansfield, Emanuel 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inna. 
O'Brien, John T. 
Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Perruso, employer. 
Rayburn, E. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Romany Room, and Mr. Wein 
traub, operator, and Wm. 
Biron, Mgr. 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Roumanian Inn 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


and Vito 


Walters, Alfred 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 

Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 
Club. 

Campbell, Kamokila, Owner & 
Operator Pacific Recording 
Studio. 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 


Pango Pango Nigitt Club. 
The Woodland, Alexander 

Asam, Proprietor. 
Thomas Puna Lake 


WAIKIKI: 

Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 

Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar. 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 

CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 


License No. 4090 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 
Don Wilson Studios, and Don 
Wilson. 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 

Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Naval Veterans Asso., and 
Louis C. Janke, President 
TON: | val 
ing, M. R., Pres., Merr 
- Circus ‘(Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 
HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and 
Riverside Pavilion 


LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inn 
"AWA: 

Gite, | Hugh 

Peacock Inn, and E. Spuoner 

pORT ARTHUR: 

Cartin, M. 


TORONTO: 
Ambassador Music Co., 


Charles Darwyn 

Bert Mitford Agency, and Bert 
Mitford. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

“=m Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshal! 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Classi- 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin 
and Antoine Dufour. 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 


and 


Emond, Roger 

Lussier, Pierre 

Sourkes, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Wm. Oliver, owner. 

ST, GABRIEL DE BRANDON: 

Manoir St. Gabriel, and Paul 
Arbour, owner. 

QUEBEC CITY: 

Sourkes, Irving 

VERDUN: 

Senecal, Leo 


and 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Andros, George D. 

Angel, Alfred 

Atwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

ball, Ray, Owner, 

All-Star Hit Parade 

baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bigley, Mel. O. 

Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Banke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Boserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 

“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 

Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 


Mees. 


Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 


Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Bur-Ton, John 
Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, ‘Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, D. H. 

DeShon, Mr. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrahce, B. F. 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 

“American Beauties on Parade". 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Forrest, Thomas 
Fox, Jess 
Fox, Sam M. 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 

Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C, 

Friendship League of America 


Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gould, Hal 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman’s 3- Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, 
ers of ‘‘Magic in the 

James, Huga 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, _ (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edw 

Kosman, oie 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levenson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Mann, Paul 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralek Paonessa, 
Managers. 


Produc- 
Air". 


Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ Licenses 1129. 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

Nelson, A. L. 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theo. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Peth, Iron N. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 

Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 


Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Ross, Hal ]. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 
Scott, Nelson 
Singer, Leo, 
Smith, Ora T. 
Specialty Productions 
Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Stover, William 
Straus, George 
Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
Tabar, Jacob W. 
Tafilan, Mathew 
Taylor, R. J. 
Temptations of 1941 
Thomas, 
Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
White, George 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


Singer's Midgets 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and 
Edw. Stanton and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
Ketchum, owner and 
operator. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 
NEW YORK 


GLENS FALLS: 
Empire Theatre, and Don 
Sleight. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert, Beloit, Wis. 

Botany Mills Band, Passaic, N. J. 
_ Rangers Band, Gardner, 


eee: Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ter, Mass. 
\etsey City Military Band, 
Elia Ciricillo, Director. 
letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake 
er Utah. 
ig W. Ravena Band, Ravena, 
Y. 


and 


binston Band, Anniville, Pa. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Suphen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, P 
Bass, Al, Geckenwe, 
City, Okla. 


JANUARY. 


Oklahoma 


1950 





Betto Villa Orch., Falfurias, Tex. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Boley, Don, Orchestra, 
Kansas. 

Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 
Hall, Tl 

Busch, Jack, Orch., 
Wis. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Carsons Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Fox River Valley 
Pardeeville, Wis. 


Topeka, 


Cuba City, 


Boys Orch., 


Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lake, Danny, Orch., 
Ohio 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers”, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Meckers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 


Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 


Pierpont, 


Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra, 


(Salvatore 
Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, 
Angelo Ficarro). 

Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Scharf, Roger 
Utica, N. Y. 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North 
Lima, Ohio. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 
Triefenbach Bros. 

Ill 


and His Orch., 


Orch., Marissa, 


Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N 
Weiss Orchestra, Durand, Wis. 
Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Young, Buddy, Orthestra, 
Denville, N. J 





PARKS, BEACHES, 
GARDENS 


OHIO 


PIERPONT: 
Pioneer Picnic Park, and 
Dale Cole 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PARKERSBURG: 
Nemesis Shrine Park 
WISCONSIN 


KENOSHA: 
Fox River Gardens, 
Makos, Proprietor. 


and Emil 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Ete. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Danceland Ballroom 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Jones, Cliff 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


GROTON: 

Swiss Villa. 
HARTFORD: 

Buck’s Tavern, 

Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 

NORWICH: 

Lafayette Club. 

Monte Carlo Restaurant. 

Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
JACKSONVILLE: 
ny ~ 4 
KEY 
~athencer vi Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
PENSACOLA: 
Southland Bar & Grill, and 
Leonard Gallenti. 
Wishing Well, and F, L. 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
**400"" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


GEORGIA MISSOURI 
SAVANNAH: yo CITY: 
Trocadero Club, and George gg ayo ae and Marvin 
Rody and W. C. endl King, owner 
Dugger. . JOSEPH: 
ae - Island Hall 
IDAHO 
sities MONTANA 
Y-Dell Ballroom GREAT FALLS: : 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
Center Theatre. 
ILLINOIS HAVRE: 
ALTON: Tigny, Emil Don, and Havre 
Abbot, Benny Theatre 
EUREKA: 
Haecker, George 
ALESBURG: NEBRASKA 
Townsend Club No. 2 LINCOLN: 
MATTOON: Dance-Mor 
U. S. Grant Hotel OMAHA: 
QUINCY: Baker Advertising Company 
Porter, Kent Benson Legion Post Club 
STERLING: Eagles Club 


Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Woman’‘s Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Radio Station KSWI 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DES MOINES: 

Rhapsody Club. 

EO) $ 


Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 
Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 

Amvet’s Post No. 11, and Carl 
“Red” Collins, Manager. 
BOWLING GREEN: » 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Club Slipper, and John Carran, 
proprietor. 

418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, proprietor. 

Happy Landing Club 

Trocadero Lounge, and Frank 
Forte, proprietor. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs, Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

NEW BEDFORD: 


The Polka, and Louis Garston, c 


Owner, 
SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe 
Gobin, operator. 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson’s Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
vocleast Music Camp 
MARQUETTE 
Johnston, Mertia M. 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA * 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
FOREST LAKE: 
Melody Ballroom, and Donald 
Wirth, operator. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
ST. CLOUD: 
Blue Blazer Bar, and Leo 
“‘Hap”’ Kastner, owner. 
8ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


Pineboard Liquor Store 
VFW Club 
Whitney, Joho B. 


NEVADA 


ELKO: 

Club Elko 

Y: . 

Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
ace 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Bar 
Terminal Bar 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
IM: 
Klode’ s oo 


Kiernan’s eR and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Mayfair Tavern 
Newark Opera House, and 
A. C. Cerrigone, Mgr. 
NORTH HALEDON: 
Willow Brook Lodge 
PASSAIC: 
Crvstal Palace Ballroom 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 
SOMERS POINT: 
Steele Inn 
TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael’s Grove 


NEW YORK 


YN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 


Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
HARRISVILLE: 
Lake Bonaparte Hotel, and 
Virgil Cheeseman, Prop. 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 


MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
Studio Club 
NEW ROCHELLE: 
Ship Ahoy Tavern, Steve 
Keefer, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 
Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 
Manor Record Co., and 
Irving N. Berman 
Richman, Wm, L. 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 
Traemers Restaurant 
Willis, Stanley 
NORFOLK 


: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and 
Joseph Briggs, Proprietor. 


45 








tia 6, 








Rollerland Rink 


ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
t - Club Royale 
; UTICA: 
' Ventura’s Restaurant, and 
| Rufus Ventura 
: 
4 
} 
' 
‘ 





Hall 


YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 

Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 

Village Barn, and K. A. 

Lehto, Owner. 


; OHIO 
CINCINNATI: 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 

Macldowell Music Club 
FOSTORIA: 

Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
GENEVA: 

Eagles Club 
IRONTON: 

American Legion Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander. 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 

KENTON: 
bf Weaver Hotel 


































































































and Dustin E. 








Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Ringside Night Club 
NEWaRK: 
Rizzo Night Club. 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, 
Harry Lawrence, owner. 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 


ine BRITTON: 
‘ Cedar Terrace Night Club 
HUGO: 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Man. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
William, Booking Agent 


Oe et en agnege 


and 


Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 
2 BEAVER FALLS: 
r Club Manor 


BUTLER: 

Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 

Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 


Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 

Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 

Charlie's Cafe, 
' Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
it EYNON: 
i} Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
GREENTOWN: 

White Beauty View Inn, and 
Naldo Guicini, proprietor, 
Lake Wallenpaupack 

NEW BRIGHTON: 

Broadway Tavern 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Polish Home 

Dupree, Hiram. 

Morgan, R. Duke 

Roseland Cafe, and A. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 

Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 

ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
WILLIAMSPORT: 

Jim and Jane and their Western 

Vagabonds. 


RHODE ISLAND 
WOONSOCKET: 
i Jacob, Valmore. 
‘ SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, james F. (Bunk) 


Sellers. 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


TEXAS 


GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman and Gulf 
Oleander Lodge Club. 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Choates, Harry 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Zaragoza Amusement Co., Inc., 
and Alameda, National, Maya, 
Guadalupe and Zaragoza 
Theatres. 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores. 


RICHMOND 
Civic Musical Assoc. 
Market Inn Social Club, and 


Robert Long. 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop"’ Thompson 
and Louie Kisk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. | 
PARKEKSBUKL: 
Masonic Temple Ballroom 
Silver Grille, K. D. Hiley. 
Owner. 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO: 
Devils Lake Chateau, 
Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs. Truda. 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley’s Nite 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 


, Howard Weekly, 


James 


Club 


KENOSHA: 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Ouo and Harv'’s Acquilla Re- 
sort, and Otto Borkenhagen, 


Powers Lake 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
Powers Lake Pavilion, and Casi- 
mir Fec, Owner. 
MADISON: ' 
A. & T. Talent 
Arnold Finsness. 
Twin Gables, and Bob Bidgood, 
Proprietor. 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
REWEY 


Agency, and 


High School 

Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 

Victor Sokon Dance Pavillion 
TREVOR: 

Stork Club, 
TWO RIVERS: 

ctub 42 and Mr. Gauger, 

Manager 

Timms Hall & Tavern 
WEST BEND: 

West Park Ballroom 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 

Golden Gate Supper Club 


DISTRICT OF 


and Mr. Aide 


COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON: 
Benny's Tavern, and Benny 
J 


Mendelson. 
Gay, Connie B., and his Radio 


TERRITORY HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 
Iandeli and Anthony Ferro 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Roseland Dance Gardens, -and 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
HAMILTON: 
Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompscn, Mgr. 
HAWKESBURY: 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- 
bault, Manager. 
Triangle, and J. 
Props. 
KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 


& E. Assaly, 


Barrie. 
PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 
Echo Recording Cc., and 
Clement Hambourg. 


QUEBEC 


AYLMER: 
Lakeshere Inn 
MONTREAL: 
Harry Feldman 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier. 
QUEBEC: 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 
VAL MORIN: 
Val Morin Lodge. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 
Marvin, Eddie 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatte 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Shubert Lafayette Theatre 


MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and 
Clarence Golder. 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, 
Tigny. 


NEW JERSEY 

MONTCLAIR: 

Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 

Palace Theatre 

Jersey Theatre 

Park Theatre 

Community Theatre 


and Emil Don 


TRENTON: 
Capitol Theatre 
NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 


Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 

Center Theatre 

Kenmore Theatre 

Niagara Theatre 

Paramount Theatre 

Seneca Theatre 

KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre. 










+ PATRONIZE LIVE MUSIC -- 





Ranch. 
Star Dust Club, 
Frank Moore, Prop. 












FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Deagan gold organ chimes With 

floor rack and keyboard; perfect condition, used 
short time; originally $785.00, sacrifice $500.00 
cash, C.O.D. Dick Harris, 1521 West Kilbourn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Deagan orchestra chimes, 144 octaves, 

finished in Lustro gold and with damper pedal; 
used one week, like new; $290.00, cost $480.00. 
L. Grady, 613 Hull Ave., Westchester, Ill. 





FOR SALE—One pair of WFL symphony model 

pedal tympani, sizes 25 and 28 inch, in perfect 
condition; complete with roll-away trunks; $425.00. 
Walter Light, Jr., % Denver Symphony Orchestra, 
City and County Building, Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE—G. A. Pfrehyschuery Czech string 

bass, swell back, 4 size; also Kay Swingmaster 
blonde string bass; reasonable. Musician, 296 
Spruce Ave., Sharon, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Hammond Solovox, Model K, like 

new; used at home only a few times; $200.00, 
Write Rudolphsen, 535 Senator St., Brooklyn 2, 
New York. 



















FOR SALE—Hopf violin, about 200 jears old, 

$150.00; Italian violin, made 1902 by Paj 
$200.00. Peter Loro, 58 Vernon St., 
Haven, Conn. 







New 















— es, 

FOR SALE—Martin De Luxe Committee mogg 

trumpet, purchased new in July, used three 

months; excellent condition; with a $35. 

slightly used case; both for $125.00. Nelson 
Fontenot, 136 Valley St., Jackson, Miss. 



















LL 

FOR SALE—Used Deagan three-octave F-F me. 
rimba on wheels, like new; list price is $400.00 
bargain selling price, $195.00; Philco auto radio, 
$20.00; Philco console radio, $20.00; vibraphone 
or xylophone case on wheels, can also be used 
as a wardrobe trunk, new, never been ‘ 
original cost $75.00, bargain sacrifice price $35.09. 
Deagan 3'-octave F-C xylophone, $135.00. Day 
Shilling, 1238 Elder Ave., Bronx, N. Y. TI 2-362 





FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 

baritone, trumpet, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, 
Chinese gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside 
gongs, sound effects, violins, mandolins, Vega lute, 





harp-guitar, Italian automobile. Emil Dobos, 
2717'5 Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fine library belonging to Charles 


Lepaige (deceased); 1,000 titles, full orchestra- 
tions, overtures, operatic selections, miscellaneous, 
concert waltzes, marches, etc.; list upon request; 
will sell whole or in part. Mrs. Charles Lepaige, 
2932 Iroquois, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Bass trumpet, Sauder; best bass 

trumpet ever made; rotary valves, easy blowing; 
a rare bargain, $250.00. Ray Cassel, % Sandell, 
66 West 71st St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used Lyon and Healy harp, style 22, 
good condition, price $1,500. Write Box L, 
International Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 
2, N. 
FOR SALE—Very old Tyrolian string bass, full 
size, swell back; excellent condition; rich, 
powerful tone, $350.00; trombone case, box style, 
$15.00. Phone DA 9-6451, or write to Johnny 
Massaro, 946 Freeman St., Bronx 59, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Cello, Albertus Bianchi, with Dodd 
bew, in perfect condition. Joseph Pepe, 1439 
West Fifth St., Brooklyn 4+, N. Y. Ph.: ES 6-5296. 




















FOR SALE—BBb King recording bass, gold lac- 
quered, with two-piece case, like new, $275.00. 
Also Buffet bass saxophone, plated, excellere con- 








dition $75.00. John Porpora, 1152 63rd St., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. Phone: BEnsonhurst 6-2112. 
FOR SALE=Selmer bass clarinet, automatic 
octave, low E-flat, used in major symphonies, 
excellent condition, $495.00; Buffet oboe, Con- 
servatory system, $325.00; Buffet clarinet, excel- 
lent condition, $185.00. Victor J. Marrandino, 
2204 Shore Road, Linwood, N. 
FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord, beautiful 


condition, full price $750.00; Hammond organ 
console, BCV, $10,766; Acolian-Hammond player, 
BA No. 9060, A-20, D-20 and DR-20 speakers 
reasonable; Simone celeste. Will buy models 
A, B, .BV or E Hammond console and used 
Leslie speakers. Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood 
Ave., Waterbury 4, Conn. 


FOR SALE—French Selmer alto saxophone, cigar 
cutter. Call evenings, Saturday or Sunday, 
INgersoll 2-5562. 








FOR SALE—Three-quarter Kay string bass (with 


AT LIBERTY 


—_—— 





AT LIBERTY—Teacher, 32, married, violinist, 

conductor, M. A., experienced in music edu 
tion, symphony, business management; desires 
permanent position; will relocate. Milton Berman, 
1355 East 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. , 





AT LIBERTY—Trap drummer, 18 years’ experi. 

ence in small Western and swing band; 30 years 
old and wish to locate by first of year. B. Dullea, 
234 Center St., Massena, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—Trumpet player, dance band ang 
show experience; young, maie, union. H, H, 
Huff, 1607 N. E. Illth St., Miami, Fla. 





AT LIBERTY—Noted concert violinist desires » 

establish residence in southern countries (Cuba, 
Mexico, Central America included) as soloist and 
concert master, also in capacity of teacher in 
conservatory. Highest references, cuttings, ete,, 
from Europe and Canada available. Write w 
Concert Violinist, 2561 Folicoeur St., Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 802, name band 

experience, age 26, reliable, sober, desire » 
ciety orchestra, small or large, on location, will 
travel anywhere. Norman Cogan, 4517 43rd St, 
Sunnyside, L. 1. Phone: Ironsides 6-2924 (eves), 


AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist, orchestra 

filler, formerly with Hotel Cleveland Artis 
Ensemble; available if offer is attractive. Willem 
Vanderhaak, 204-10 43rd Ave., Apt. 3-A, Bayside, 
N. Y. Phone: BAyside 9-2968. 








AT LIBERTY—Trombone-accountant, 30, well 
qualified and experienced in both fields will 
relocate. Bass and tenor trombone; have worked 


theatre, dance, symphony, opera and ballet. BS 
degree in accounting; excellent practical exper- 
ence. Seymour Goldfinger, 137 Bailey Ave, 
Hillside 5, N. ] 


AT LIBERTY—Violinist, orchestra, dance, radio, 
symphonic style. Exceptional pedagogue, lead, 

fine library, supervisor schools course instruction, 

French and fine arts, attractive solos, American, 

Eusopean education; all letters answered. Bor 

49, Coraopolis, Pa. 

AT LIBERTY—Pianist, many years’ experience 


hotel, dance, concert, show; long-time member 
Local 802; seeks permanent connection with nice 











case), almost new, excellent condition, $200.00; small orchestra in resort or city hotel, steady 
crating, insurance, freight charges paid. Omar _ session, club jobs, etc. Bill Speer, 922 East 15th 
Franklin, "1901 Montview Blvd., Greeley, Colo. St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Buffet clarinet, 17-6-B, with case, AT LIBERTY—Pianist, young, good appearance, 


like new, $140.00. Joseph Giordano, 703 West 
Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Conn 2B trumpet, used two weeks, 
$149.00 cash or trade for good D trumpet; your 
money back if not satisfied. Frank Miller, St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR SALE—Loree oboe, Conservatory system. 
Write Laila Storch, % The Houston Symphony 
City Auditorium, Houston, Texas. 








Orchestra, 





FOR SALE—Selmer gold plated saxophone, model 
prior to cigar cutter; like new, very free blow- 





ing. Rudy Sindell, 3638 East 98th St., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. Phone: DI 8455. 
FOR SALE—Vibraharp, “Jenco,”’ three octaves 


beau- 


F to F, gold frame, brown carriage, in 
John 


tiful condition; no reasonable offer refused. 
La Piana, 126 Main St., Hornell, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—August Buffet Bb Boehm clarinet, 

used, but in fine playing condition; bargain. 
Write W. Horne, 505 West 112th St., New York 
. oS a + 








FOR SALE—Josef Rubner bass viol, % size, round 
back, French bow and cover; very good tone 

and condition; $450.00. John Stromp, 449 Sum- 

mer Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Bass clarinet, completely overhauled, 
with. new case, $240.00 plus shipping charges. 

Warren Durrett, 3940 Locust, Kansas City 4, Mo. 





member of Local 802, doubling in accordion, 
capable of transposing and arranging; good jaz 
musician; Long Island or New York area pre 
ferred. Ralph Bell, 772 Crown St., Brooklyn 13, 
N. Y. Phone: SL 6-2338. 


AT LIBERTY—Popular pianist, totored and & 

perienced; combo job preferred; Dallas, Texas, 
or Maine. Paul Bolick, 140 Calif Road, Ma» 
chester, N. H. 


AT LIBERTY—Conductor, arranger, compost 
wishes position as conductor of industrial, 
municipal or fraternal organization band or o& 
chestra; full or part-time, with day-time job; 
formerly conductor of various instrumental 
vocal groups; 15 years assistant to prominent | 
symphonic conductor; orchestrator and arrange 
for many important radio orchestras, musical pre 
ductions, movie sound tracks, etc.; fully routined 
in all phases of music; presently employed # 
orchestrator for large theatrical corporation, 
to move from New York area to smaller city & 








town. Capable teacher of harmony, counter 
point, and all brass and reed instruments. Age 
45, good appearance and personality. In nom& 


musical activities, have had some experience @ 
machine shop work, sales work. If you are de- 
sirous of securing services of all-around musicia® 
of much experience in all lines, who can and 
will develop your musical organization to a high 
degree of excellence, address Conductor, Box M, 
International Musician, 39 Division St., Newatk 
2, Be 
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17 43rd St, 
2924 (eves.), 
‘s a. an LEADING RADIO ARTIST ON CBS AND NBC 
< a 4 1s ° 
ive. Willem in New York. Often his engagements run so close 
A, Bayi together he must step into a studio and give a flawless 
~ performance .. . without previous rehearsal! 
OU, «We 
fields will 
have worked 
ballet. BS 
tical experi 
Sailey Ave, 
ONE OF HIGHEST PAID ACCORDION ARTISTS 
ance, radio, Naturally, he uses an accordion that has a 


superb tone, the greatest ease of playing, and gives 
a consistently perfect performance. 


gogue, lead, 
instruction, 
,» American, 
vered. Bor 








experience 
me member 
n with nice 
otel, steady 
12 East 15th 


SOME OF HIS BEST RECORDINGS 

are included in the albums,"Variety in Rhythm” and 
“Accordiana.” These reveal the variety of tone effects possible 
with his accordion, as well as his great artistry. 
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he plays an EXCELSIOR 


because he is convinced, like nine out of ten top 

radio, recording and television artists, that Excelsior is the 
finest of artist accordions. : 

you guessed it! He’s none other than the great 
Charles Magnante. Ask at your dealer’s to see the accordion 
he plays. Write for free catalog and autographed 

photo. Excelsior, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 

In Canada: P. Marrazza, Inc., Montreal. 
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